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South Africa 


The South African Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Vorster, was recently asked to justify house 
arrests which, as he admitted, were carried 
out when there was insufficient evidence to 
secure a court conviction. He said that 
house arrests were 

“necessary for the safety of the State and 

the interests of South Africa and for the 

safety of the State.” (sic.) 
Nelson Mandela, leader of the South Afri- 
can resistance movement, was recently 
jailed for five years. Charged with leaving 
the country illegally, he said that “for the 
first time in my life I was a free man.” 
Throughout his trial Mandela acted with a 
quiet dignity, and declared that Bertrand 
Russell, “ the most distinguished philosopher 
in the West,” had been jailed “ for exactly 
the same offence as that for which I stand 
before you today - for following his con- 
science against the law.” 
Our correspondent, T. Kloppenberg, writes 
from Durban that “the sentence of five 
years for Mandela is seen as another step 
by the South African government in its 
great desire for violence, This, of course, 
it can cope with adequately. . . . Here as 
elsewhere the word ‘communism’ is being 
used in such broad terms that anyone who 
holds an idea or sentiment that differs from 
the government is dubbed a communist.” 
If a violent struggle does come in South 
Africa, Britain will be in large measure re- 
sponsible because of the help it has given 
to the South African government with the 
sale of arms. France and the United States 
have also sold military aircraft to the South 
African government, 


The Congo 

President Tshombe. of Katanga, financed 
by the European-owned mining corporation, 
Union Minitre, is still resisting the efforts 
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“1 believe that the future outlook in Africa is terrifying. . . . There is no realisation that we are on the edge of 
commotion, bloodshed and violence, not only in Southern Africa, but in East and West Africa, because once violence 
starts it spreads and you will find you have no moderate [eaders in Africa.” 
- Sir Hugh Foot, until recently British representative on the United Nations Trusteeship Council, on ‘* Panorama,” 


November 12. 


of the United Nations to integrate Katanga 


into the rest of the Congo. The central 


government of Prime Minister Adoula 
seems to be weakening while Tshombe gets 
stronger. 


U Thant, acting secretary-general of the 
UN, laid down Thursday (yesterday) as the 
deadline for Tshombe to accept the UN 
plan for a settlement of the Congo crisis. 
This plan involves a federal constitution, 
integration of all military forces, and imme- 
diate sharing of Katanga’s mineral revenues 
with the central government on a fifty-fifty 
basis. If Tshombe does not accept these 
terms the UN will probably call for econo- 
mic sanctions against Katanga. 


In Monday’s Guardian Hella Pick wrote 
from the UN headquarters in New York: 
“It is generally thought that the UN and 
Katanga are now entering into the last and 
decisive struggle. If the UN fails this time 
it will not be able to remain in the Congo.” 


Central Africa 


John Papworth writes: Even Sir Edgar 
Whitehead of Southern Rhodesia is now 
saying the Central African Federation must 
be changed. But what is looming up now 
is the possibility that ultimate control of 
federal affairs will be wrested from the 
British by federal politicians making a 
desperate last-minute bid to save their 
crumbling fortunes by staving off for a few 
more years the prospects of African free- 
dom. 

So that when these federal politicians talk 
of “changes” they may well have in mind 
not the break-up of the Federation, which 
most Africans ardently desire, but an even 
wider colonialist federation which would 
include a Tshombe-led Congo and_ the 
Portuguese colonies of Angola and Mozam- 
bique. Naturally, such a development 
would be fully backed by South Africa, 


which has, thanks to British and American 
arms deals, the largest and most efficient 
military forces in the continent. These 
sinister possibilities are likely to be realised 
before very long if the British Government 
does not use its power of decision to bring 
about African freedom in Central Africa 
quickly. 


Northern Rhodesia 


In Northern Rhodesia, writes John Pap- 
worth, the post-election mood among Ken- 
neth Kaunda’s followers is one of despair 
so great that they may become increasingly 


reckless of the consequences of expressing. 


it in forthright action. Talks I have had 
with many UNIP and ZAPU refugees in 
Tanganyika convince me that unless posi- 
tive moves towards independence are made 
very soon the forces of moderate leader- 
ship will be washed away and with them 
any chance of a genuinely non-racial 
society emerging. 

Suresh Ram writes: 1 was shocked to listen 
to a TV talk at Ndola on November 2. In 
the course of his observations on the recent 
elections, a successful UFP candidate re- 
marked that the Europeans would never 
agree to African majority rule over 
Northern Rhodesia. Mr. Kenneth Kaunda 
has stated that his party would continue to 
struggle for freedom by peaceful and non- 
violent means. They would know no rest 
until Zambia (N. Rhodesia) is free. 


Nyasaland 


The Nyasaland constitutional conference 
opened in London on Monday in a friendly 
atmosphere. The purpose of the conference 
is to produce a new constitution providing 
for self-government for Nyasaland and pos- 
sibly to set an early date for complete inde- 
pendence. The question of secession from 


N H-BOMB WAR 


the Central African Federation - to which 
Dr. Banda, the African nationalist leader, is 
firmly committed - is not on the agenda, 
but it was expected that Dr. Banda would 
bring it up at some stage during the con- 
ference. 

During the fourteen months that Dr. 
Banda’s Malawi Congress Party has been in 
power, the Nyasaland government have 
been practising some quite effective anti- 
Federation direct action. Letters from the 
federal government are simply ignored and 
the Nyasaland government proposes soon 
to levy an income tax, which is supposed to 
be the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment. 

At the opening session of the constitutional 
conference Mr. R. A. Butler praised the 
“courage and vigour” with which Nyasa- 
land was tackling its problems. In the long 
run, he said, Nyasaland could succeed only 
through its own endeavours. 


Meanwhile in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
Mr. Charles Bryden, a federal MP and 
chairman of Sir Roy Welensky’s United 
the Federal Assembly that Dr. Banda, who 
for many years had a practice in London, 
was “openly recognised as a witch-doctor.” 


Southern Rhodesia 


“Within the obvious limitations, which I 
well knew, I thought that the British gov- 
ernment, in co-operation with the govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia, should take a 
new initiative last summer. I made my 
specific proposals accordingly at that time. 
When these proposals were not accepted I 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that TF 
could no longer speak as an advocate of a 
policy which I didn’t agree with. That was 
no hasty decision: I had made my views 
and my position clear over a period of 
months.” - Sir Hugh Foot last weekend. 


The British government has never issued a White 
Paper giving the facts about nuclear weapons and 
H-bomb war - so a group of nuclear disarmers has 
done it for the government. The Black Paper, en- 
titled “H-Bomb War: What it Would be Like,” 
is published as a special supplement in this issue 
of Peace News. 

Compiled by a team of research workers and jour- 
nalists in consultation with over a dozen scientists, 
the report describes in simple language what 
nuclear weapons will do; why war by accident is a 
growing danger; what an H-Bomb attack would be 
like, and how much protection civil defence is 
really likely to give us. 

The Committee of 100, which is issuing the report 
jointly with Peace News, is calling for the help of 
all sympathetic organisations to secure mass distri- 
bution. A national sales day is to be held on 
December 8. 


“The Black Paper on the nature of H-bomb war 
is a vital document. I consider it to be one of the 
most important projects undertaken by the move- 
ment against nuclear war and the systems of terror 
which accompany the preparations for such a war. 
“It is almost impossible to enable people to see 
the full magnitude of the cost of this mad practice 
in immediate and human terms, The disastrous 
usage of needed resources in a starving world, the 
criminal default of government with regard to the 
true problems facing mankind are clearly and 
dramatically shown in this document. I challenge 
the press of this country to put this document 
against any Government White Paper and consider 
who it is that speaks for mankind. I say it is 
emphatically the ‘movement’ - for which the 
Black Paper eloquently speaks.” 

- Bertrand Russell, President, National Committee 
of 100. 


“I welcome the publication by ‘Peace News’ of the 
Black Paper. Far too many people in Britain are 
unaware of what a nuclear war would mean. In 
America the government has conducted exhaustive 
scientific enquiries into the effects of a full-scale 
nuclear attack and has published its findings. The 
British government has refused to hold such an 
enquiry and has even failed to distribute to citizens 
the promised ‘Householders Handbook.’ This 
pamphlet will help to fill the gap. The government 
should send it out to every home in Britain. As 
they are unlikely to do this I hope campaigners 
will help to distribute it as widely as possible.” 

- Canon L. John Collins, Chairman, Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. 


See inside 
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EVERYMAN III 


Barnaby Martin, conscientious objector and 
veteran of San Francisco to Moscow Walk 
for Peace, and other crew members, are 
available for speaking engagements on their 
experiences during Everyman Ill’s voyage. 
Details from : 


World Peace Brigade, 
6 Endsleigh St, W.C.1, EUS 1377, 


“HELP AGED REFUGEES ’”’ 
You are cordially invited to the 


ANNUAL SERVICE 
OF REDEDICATION of 
VOLUNTARY & CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


at 


ALL SOULS CHURCH 


Langham Place, W.1 (near BBC) 
(Nearest tube Oxford Circus) 


on 
WEDNESDAY, 28th NOVEMBER, 
at 3 p.m. 


Service conducted by: 
The Rev. Norman Motley, 
Rector of St. Michaels, Cornhill, E.C.3 


Founder of Othona Community 
Hon. Trustee of V.C.S. 


Address by: 
The Rev. Canon L. John Collins, 


Precentor of St. Pauls Cathedral 
Chairman of Christian Action 


INCOME TAX FREE 


YOUR 


FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 
Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 


‘Guide for Investors’’ sent 
on request 


" ST. PANCRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and ac 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified | 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 
(Box Nos. 1s. extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. — Address Box Noa. 
replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, J.ondon, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 


Monday. 

Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
pl ch SSS aa 
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Fairs 


Christmas Fair - Saturday, November 24, at Digbeth 
Civic Wall, Deritend. Birmingham, 110 a.m. 
$ p.m. Ruy your Christmas gifts at our fair. 
West Midland and Birmingham CND. 


5 


November 24 is also the date of the Peace News 
Christmas Fair, at Whitefields, Tottenham Court 
Rd., W.1. 11.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. All contribu- 
tions in by next Friday, 23rd, please, to 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., N.1. 


Meetings 


Public Debate. ‘‘ Which Way to Peace - CND or 
Socialist Party of Gt. Britain? '’ Mon., Nov. 19, 
at St. Albans Hall, Manor Place, Walworth Rd., 
S.E.17. Admission free. 


The Challenge of Marxism. 3: Sunday, 18 Nov., 
7 pm. Arnold Kettle : ‘* The Revolutionary Artist 
Univ. of London Union, 4: Tues., 20 Nov., 7.30 
p.m. J. BD. Bernal: ‘‘ Science and the Humani- 
ties.” Univ. of London Union. 5: Thurs., 22 
Nov., 7.30 p.m. Maurice Dobb : “‘ Ways of Indus- 
trialising Under-developed Countries.” L 
Schoo! of Economics, New Building. Organised by 
ULU Communist Society. 


Wokingham, Bracknell and District CND. Public 
meeting, Friday, !6 Nov. 7.45 p.m. at the Town 
Hall, Wokingham. Michael Mitchel Howard wiil 
open a discussion on ‘' The Bomb and the Common 


Market " 


Diary 


Ag this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Priday preferred). 

Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


eo 


16 November, Friday 
Bristol: 7 p.m. 110 West Town Lane, Brislington. 


Lillian Dunning continuing study of ‘‘ The Power 
of Non-Violence.""  PPU. 


London, E.C.3: 12.45 p.m. Tower Hill. Lunch- 
hour Mtg. Speaker: Canon T. B. Scrutton. APF. 


London, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. sharp. Friends’ Hse. 
(Room 17), Euston Rd. ‘‘ The choice is war or 
peace.’ Questions and discussion. _ILP. 


London, S.E.18: 8 p.m. 56 Cantwell Road. Ronald 
Mallone : ‘‘ Aims, Principles and Election Plans of 
the Fellowship Party."" YCND. 


Wokingham: 7.45 p.m. Town Hall, Michael 
Mitchel Howard will open a discussion on ‘‘ The 
Bumb and the Common Market."" CND. 


17 November, Saturday 
Cambridge: {11 a.m.-5 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
Jesus Lane. Christian Conference. Speakers : 
Canon Carpenter. Mrs. Diana Collins. CND. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Charing 
Cross Rd.). Open-air Mtg. Richard Headicar : 
Poster Parade 4.30 p.m. CND. 


18 November, Sunday 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch, Halil, Danvers Rd. 
Discussion Mtg. Dick Wood: “‘ Freedom."' SoF. 


19 November, Monday 


Coventry: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Hill St. 
Mr. W. J. J. Bradford (APF): ‘‘ The Just War - 
Does it Exist ?*’ All welcome. Christian CND. 


London, §.E.17; 8 p.m. St. Albans Hall, Manor 
Place, Walworth Rd. Public Debate: ‘' Which 
Way to Peace - CND or Socialist Party of Gt. 
Britain?’ SPGB. 


Landon, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St, (Paci- 
fists’ Dilemma _ Series). Peter Moule: ‘‘ How far 
should pacifists advocate steps towards disarma- 
Refreshments 6 p.m. PPU. 


The 22nd Annual Report of 


THE CENTRAL BOARD FOR CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS AND OF ITS CONTINUING COMMITTEE 


is available on application to : 


The Hon. Secretary: 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


Price Gd. 


“The Choice is War or Peace." George Clark 
speaks at ILP Forum at Friends’ Hse. (Room 17), 
Euston Rd., on Friday, 16 November, at 7.30 p.m. 
sharp. 


Personal 


Anarchists, CNID. Committee, YS, YCL, and all 
cther obnoxious types. voung and old. are wel- 
comed to the Peanuts Clup. Folk-singers, guitarists, 
howlers, ravers, needed to entertain. Bar, informal. 
Every Saturday 7.30 p.m., ‘‘ Kings Arms," 213, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


Girl, 18, R.C., CND, vegetarian, requires worth- 
while job, anything considered. London Area. 
Box No. 129. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex, Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 


War Resisters' International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Wark for Peace. Voluntary workers always wel- 
come at Peace News office, 10 a.m.-6 p.m.. espe- 
cially Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. « 


iv) 


Literature 


Britain’s oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous. forth- 
right and consistent against war - the ‘* Socialist 
Leader."’ Indispensable to peace workers and uni- 
lateralist who want up-to-date information of heme 
and world politics Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
flom your newsagent or from 197 King's Cross Rd., 
Landon, W.C.1. 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest 
publications of many organisations. 20s. a year, 
start now. Housmans (the PN booksellers), 5 Cale- 
donian Rd.. London, N.I. 


Tonbridge ; 730 p.m. Adult Education Centre. Ave- 
bury Ave. Public Mtg. Speaker: L. A. Pavitt, 
M.P. CND 


21 November, Wed 


Birmingham: 5 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bul! St. 
Mrs. Reynolds: ‘ Africa: the Congo."' Also fur- 
ther resolutions from American Women's Congress 
for Peace, San Francisco. WILPF. 


London, N.9: 8 p.m, Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore St. 
Rev. Clifford Hill: ‘‘ My visit to Jamaica,’' with 
colour slides. PPU. 


< 


elwyn Gdn. City: 7.45 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse.. 
Handside Lane. ‘‘ War on the screen."' Films and 
discussion led by Alan Lovell. CND. 


22 November, Thursday 


Gidea Park, Romford, Essex: 8.15 p.m. Friends’ 
Mtg. Hse., Balgores Cresc George Clark: ‘‘ Cam- 
paign Caravan.”"’ CND. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
kd., Leytonstone. Group discussion. PPU. 


London, W.C.1: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Jan Colvin: ‘' The leading Arab 
personalities."’ SoF. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 7.30 p.m. Connaught Hall, 
Blackett St. ‘‘ The maintenance of peace - a dis- 
cussian between Christians.” Rear-Admiral Sir 
Anthony Buzzard and Rev. Ralph Bell. Council for 
United Christian Action. 


23-25 November, Fri-Sun 


Bath: Hill Haven, 29 Oldfield Rd. Autumn Confer- 
ence of Fellowship of Friends of Truth; Speakers 
include: Devi Prasad, Alan Litherland. Donald 
Groom. Applications: Ruth Richardson, 52 Green 
Meadow Rd., Birmingham 29. 


Rugeley, Staffs.: Spode House, Hawkesyard Priory. 
Pax Conference : ‘' Alternatives to war."’ Speakers: 
Walter Stein, Ciaran McAnally. Pere Regamey, O.P., 
Eileen Egan. Fee: 3 gns. Details: The Warden. 


24 November, Saturday 


Kirmingham: 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. Digbeth Civic Hall. 
Christmas Fair. CND. 


Bradford : 4.30 p.m. Unity Hall, Rawson Sq. Bring 
and buy sale, social, film show, folk songs, side 
shows. Admission 6d. CND. 


London, N.W.1: 2.30-8 p.m. Friends’ Hse.. Euston 
Rd. Film viewing session. Includes: Robert Jungk's 
‘Children of the Ashes,’’ new Czech cartoon ‘‘ The 
Tron Helmet.’* and many others. Adm.: 2s. 6d., 
tea 1s. 6d., from FPC, Friends’ Hse. (s.a.e. please). 


London, N.W.3: 2-6 p.m. St. Stephen's Hall. Pond 
St... Hampstead. Bargain sale. Profits to London 
Region CND. 


London, W.1: 11.30 a.m. - 8.30 p.m. Whitefields 
Memorial Hall, Tottenham Court Rd. Peace News 
Christmas Fair. Gift and produce stalls, War on 
Want exhibition, family film show. Buffet lunch, 
non-stop refreshments, sideshows, folk-song finale. 
In aid of Peace News Fund. 


London, W.14: Assemble 10.45 am. Blythe Rd. 
(west side of Olympia) for long-term prisoners’ sup- 
port march. Route: Kensington High St., Exhibi- 
tion Rd., Brompton Rd., Knightsbridge, Piccadilly, 
disperse in Air St. 


25 November, Sunday 
London, N.W.8: 3 p.m. Labour Party Rooms. 169 
Lisson Grove. Speaker from London Labour Party : 
‘The official Labour Party disarmament policy." 
YCND, 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Assemble Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's. Piccadilly Circus) for West End 
poster parade. CND. 


26 November, Monday 


London, N.9: 730 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lower 
Fore St., Edmonton. Dr. J. L. Mongar: Does 
power ensure peace ?‘' FoR and PPU. 


‘The Common Life '’ and ‘‘ Spiritual Living.’ 
newsletter and a bulletin edited by Swami Avyaa- 
tananda, will be sent free 10 peace lovers and pro- 
gressive thinkers and to all interested in politics, 
and a spiritual way of life, on application to: The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre, 13 Elsenham 
Street. Southfields, London. S.W.18. 


The Common Market - a Challenge to Unitateralists. 
April Carter examines the implications of the EEC, 
and proposes a policy for a European CND. 
Peace News Pamphlet. Is. 6d. (postage 3d.) from 
5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


> 


Accommodation vacant 

Elderly lady, vegetarian, non-smoker, would share 
her small flat with lady of same principles. Crystal 
Palace district. Box No. 126. 


Fine room and kitchen, part furnished, 10 ming. 
Victoria, reasonable. Box No. 128. 


Accommodation wanted 


Wanted, unfurnished house or flat, buy or rent: 
S.W. London preferred. but all districts considered. 
Flynn, 74 Nightingale Lane, S.W.12, 


Situations vacant 


Wanted by London Committee of 100, full-time 
Applications in writing to 
the Secretary, london Committee of 100, New 
Cavendish St.. W.t. LAN 5050. 


CNID Wool Neckties, five shillings. Maroon, royal- 
blue, green (unobstrusive): rust, pale-blue, grey 
(dominant). Campaign Neckties, °° Eastholme.’’ 
Lansdowne Rd.. London, E.t8. 


Obstruct postal Civil Defence propaganda with 
rubber stamps for printing “* Ban the Bomb,”’ Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, and ND symbols 
on envelopes. ete Detaits from David Josephs, 
& Lenwade Rd., Birmingham, 32. 


9 December, Sunday 


Wethersfield. Essex : Assemble Village Green 1 p.m. 
Public Mtg. Speakers: Helen Allegranza, George 
Clark. March to main gates of Air Base, 2-4 p.m. 
igi Details : Doug. Waters. 4 May- 


Every week 


Mondays 


Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs). 
Meeting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radford 


Tuesdays 


Victoria, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Canvassing and _ leaftlet- 
ing from 216 Ashley Gdns. (behind Westininster 
Cath., entrance in Francis St.) YCND, C'ttee of 
100, CND. 


Thursdays 


London, W.12: 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scruba, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock. (Nearest Tube: 
East Acton). London Committee of 100 


Saturdays 


Croydon: Trinity Schoo! of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St. - manning bookstall, leafieting. 10-5.45. YCND. 


Hull: 2.30 p.m. Whitefriargate. 
News selling. CND. 


London, N.9: 12.30-5.30 p.m. The Broadway, 
Edmonton (in front of car park). Literatura Stal}. 
Supporters needed to man stall and leaflet. CND. 


London: 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The Pea- 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, etc. 
Informal. Guitarists, singers needed. All proceeds 
to London C'ttee of 100. 


Sanity and Peace 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone: 
Sec. BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


London, §.W.16: 8.30 am. - 1.30 p.m. Bookstall 
near St. Leonard's Church, Streatham. Volunteers 
welcome. CND. 


Sunderland: From 9 a.m. Stall in Union St. 
i Offers of help to: 
1 Aldershot Sq. CND 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 


Sundays 


Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting). C'ttee of 100. 


London, W.C.1; 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray's Inn Rd.) Building an adventure playground. 
Details : Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ‘‘ Flying Horse’ Hote! till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


Nottingham : 8 p.m. Market Sq. 
YCND. 


Public Meeting. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, §.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS. 
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Cecily Ben-Tovim 


GREEK WEDDING IN CAMDEN TOWN 


¥ had only met Michael for five minutes % 
on the doorstep when from his pocket he 
produced a silver-embossed, Greek-lettered © 
wedding invitation and proceeded te 
address it to me. All I could understand 
was “4.15” and “ Stoke Newington Town 
Hall.” Michael, excited and delighted to 
be the bridegroom, explained that Stavios, 
who stood beaming beside him, was to be 
one of fifty best men, J thought this must 
be a joke. 


Camden Town on a pale autumn Sunday. 
Pecling premises stacked with chillies, dried 
beans and okra, and the pungent smells of 
kebab shops. In a quiet square, ringed by 
shabby buildings and black-barked syca- 
more trees, a crowd of people crammed 
into the narrow yard of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. Three beautiful brides stood 
waiting, cach dressed in white. A beggar 
leaned against the door, his bony hand 
outstretched, 


T went in. There in the gloom cowled old 
women with faces like leather, men in tie- 
less shirts and heavy boots stooped to kiss 
a painting of the Madonna framed by 
flickering candles. Babies slung over their 
mothers’ shoulders yelled and little children 
ran about. Few guests were seated in the 
pews and there was a general hubbub and 
coming and going. I went upstairs to the 
gallery to get a better view. 

Below, in the centre of the hall, before the 
simple altar, the robed and bearded priest 
blessed Michael and Maria, placing and 
exchanging wreathes of orange blossom on 
their heads. To each garland a white silk 
ribbon was attached, held by a semi-circle 
of fifty best men on the side of the groom 
and fifty maidens by the bride. They all 
wrote their name en the ribbon to denote 
unity and each in turn greeted the couple. 
Michael and Maria drank wine, a symbol 


of Christ’s blood magic nuts are supposed to bring dreams 


evoking an image of the true love. 


Then the priest took Michael by the hand 
and led the group round and round in an 
ancient rite ascribed to the goddess of 
fertility, The service ended with kisses and 
wishes and tears mingled with laughter. 
Finally, still in the church, almond drops 
were given to unmarried guests, to be 


Everyone then assembled nervously on the 
steps outside. The usual photos were taken 
of tense poses and forced smiles, and it 
seemed as if several other celebrations were 
entangled in ours. Soon 300 of us departed 
in taxis and coaches for Stoke Newington 
Town Hall. 


placed under their pillows at night. The Last time I was here - at my Uncle 


CAMPAIGN CARAVAN 
WORKSHOP WEEKEND 


““ If we are to get round this present dangerous corner . . . The politicians may expect 
much stronger pressure from the public for nuclear disarmament. . . .” : 
Francis Boyd -The Guardian. 


How strong this pressure will be must be governed by the vitality of the Campaign. 
CND groups, particularly those in the London area, are invited to send one or more of 
their active workers to the WORKSHOP WEEKEND 

STUDENT MOVEMENT HOUSE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 

24-25 NOVEMBER - 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The entire weekend is being devoted to ways and means of organising local campaigns. 
Organising canvassing and mobile teams. How to approach our work in the factories. 
Organising local working groups. 

Details from and applications to : 

CAMPAIGN CARAVAN, 197 King’s Cross Road, W.C.1. 

Telephone : BRUnswick 6519. 


YOU TAKE PEACE NEWS... 
but do you take a dozen? 


The seriousness with which Communists develop their ideas via the printed word can 
only be matched - if we believe our ideas are worth sharing - by a similar effort. Those 
who take part in civil disobedience might also reflect how they can help the Committees 
of 100 and CND every week. One way is to take a dozen copies of Peuce News. 
Another is to approach one’s newsagent and ask him to display three copies every week 
which, if not sold, you would buy back. 

What about your personal help? Committee of 100, CND, PPU groups need your 
sales of Peace News. 


I will sell doz. Peace News each week at 4s, sale or return. 
1 will approach my newsagent and library to take Peace News. 


Name (block letters, please) 
Address 


Send to Dennis Gould, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 
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Sammy's reception - Issy Isaacs and his 
West End Band sprawled across the stage, 
fifteen pieces rising behind banks of flowers 
while 500 guests in full evening dress 
wished each other ‘“ Mazeltov” over a 
twelve course, three hour dinner. But this 
was different. 


Far away across the bleak dance floor a 
trio played Cypriot melodies. We queued 
up to congratulate the newly-weds and in 
return received a cake of friendship 
wrapped in a serviette. “We nibbled at the 
cake with a glass of whisky or wine before 
scurrying to the kitchen for platefuls of 
home-made salad, always served dry on 
these occasions sc that the oil shouldn’t 
rest on the stomach and prevent one from 
dancing. Koubebia, mortadella and olives 
we ate with our fingers and speared salami 
with a cherry stick. As a genial grandma 
passed round honey biscuits, the micro- 
phone belched an announcement, first in 
Greek, then in English, “ Leddies tek 
partners for queek step, ples.” 


The drum beat, the violin squeaked, and 
the accordion blurted “Anything Goes,” 
hot style. Dozens of tiny children, some 
having infants in their arms, suddenly 
spilled from out of nowhere on to the 
floor and began to twist. When the music 
stopped they yelled “Cor, that was 
smashin’,” and screamed for more. 

Then their fathers, flushed with whisky, 
leapt out in front of the bride. Stripping 
off jackets and ties, and oblivious of braces, 
they rolled up their sleeves as the fiddler 
trilled a passionate tune. A line of men, 
fat, thin, old and young, arms outstretched, 
clasped each other by the hand and waist. 
They then performed a magnificent, catlike 
folk dance, Cheered by the onlookers and 
supported by a handkerchief twisted round 
his neighbour’s hand, the front dancer 
crouched and sprang, whirling and poising 
for a breathless moment on one leg, snap- 
ping his fingers. He gave an ecstatic solo 
display before he was replaced by another 
of the line. The music was heady and 
hypnotic. At the end of every dance con- 
tributions were given to the musicians. 


When all the guests had arrived and 
Michael and Maria were released from duty 
as receptionists the guests swarmed round 


\ 
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them, pinning pound notes on them until 
they looked like green trees. While the 
leaves were being carefully removed and 
stored the best men danced with Michael 
and then the women with Maria. Sweets, 
apples and more wine were served and the 
wedding cake was brought in on a silver 
tray. We all clapped in rhythm as the 
blind violinist played faster and faster. 


We toasted new friends - Nicos, Stavios, 
Michalis, Annoula. We raised our glass to 
peace for all the world, to Cyprus, and the 
last sweet sip we dedicated to Michael and 
Maria, wishing them life-long happiness. 


Transaltantie SOS 


Earlier this year the amout which we 
thought would be required to subsidise our 
airmail edition to North America was 
around $1,000. We were not passing on to 
our readers there the extra cost of mailing 
12-page copies instead of the 8-page Peace 
News which was appearing last year. But 
now we are in trouble. More and more 
people are reading Peace News in North 
America, and our 1962 deficit on the air 
edition is moving up to $3,000. 

This is an urgent SOS to our friends acroas 
the Atlantic to send as quickly as possible 
whatever they can to help the Peace News 
fund. 

Our British circulation is moving up, but 
not fast enough to eliminate the need to hit 
our total fund target of £5,000 - or $14,000. 
We need it all. Every penny, every cent. 


THE EDITOR, 


total since February 1 


1416 


contributions this week £33 17 7 
we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London Ni 
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JOnIN BALL'S COLUMN 
Thrown to the wolves 


The Conservative Government has from 
time to time been responsible for - or at 
least the accomplice to - a large number 
of intolerable and immoral acts. The in- 
vasion of Suez, the Hola camp murders, the 
torture of Cypriots, and the selling of arms 
to the South African Government - to 
name only a few. Though over some of 
these issues there were resignations, these 
were not forced on the Government, but 
caused by individuals disagreeing with gov- 
ernment policy and resigning. Now the 
opposition, with the help of the Express, 
the Sunday Pictorial and the Daily Mirror, 
has actually managed to force a resignation. 
It is not very impressive. 


Mr. T. G. D. Galbraith has been thrown to 
the wolves who wanted to see some blood 
flow after the Vassall spy case. The gov- 
ernment knows quite well that Mr. Gal- 
braith is being used as a scapegoat, and 
that he has been made to accept Tespon- 
sibility for a crime which he did not com- 
mit. As recently as November 2 Mr. 
Thorneycroft, Minister of Defence, said in 
the Commons: 


“It is not the job of a junior Minister, 
the Civil Lord, or an Under-Secretary to 
accept responsibility for the security side 
of the Department. . . . 1 may say that 
in’ no circumstances. whatever would 
either I or the First Lord, Lord Carring- 
ton, allow the responsibility for this event 


to be shuffled off on to the then Civil 
Lord.” 


In Mr. Thorneycroft’s own phrase, respon- 
sibility has now been shuffled off on to the 
then Civil Lord. This was the result of a 
campaign in the press and in the Commons 
which turned into hysteria on Friday morn- 
ing, when the Mirror called Galbraith a 
“chump” and Vassall “the homosexual 
traitor.” The Mirror went on to congratu- 
late the Sunday Pictorial (which is owned 
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by the Daily Mirror) on its public-spirited 
vigilance in this matter, and eulogised this 
country’s “ Fourth Estate - the Press.” 
The hysteria about spies would be more 
understandable if the press was equally 
vociferous about British and American spies 
caught behind the Iron Curtain. Take the 
case of Francis Gary Powers, for example. 
Last February 21, while a special Board of 
Inquiry was reviewing the case of the 
newly-returned Powers, President Kennedy 
stated that 
“this inquiry will be completed by the 
middle of next week - and he will then 
be available to the Congress and to the 
press.” « 
Since then Powers has at no time been 
made available to the press, and the per- 
sistent efforts of the American monthly The 
Minority of One to contact Powers resulted 
only in the discovery that Powers was still 
working for the CIA. (He is now reported 
to be working for Lockheed.) Neither the 
American nor the British press mentioned 
the fact that Powers was being withheld 
from them, What happened to the vigil- 
ance of the fourth estate here ? 
The part played by the press in the Gal- 
braith affair is what one has learned to 
expect. One has also come to expect beha- 
viour as pathetic as that of the Labour 
Party which has chosen an issue as trivial 
as the Galbraith correspondence on which 
to harrass the government. 


Michael Freeman 


The travesty of justice involved in the Gal- 
braith affair may have effects for a long 
time. Since the mildly friendly tones of 
Galbraith’s letters to Vassall have been the 
chief evidence against him, it will now be- 
come almost impossible for a minister to 
write even a remotely human letter to a 
civil servant. 
Almost the only sensible words about the 
whole affair of Vassall and Galbraith were 
said in the Commons on November 2 by 
Emrys Hughes, who declared : 
“It is no use speaking here in this self- 
righteous way. There may be a lack of 
surveillance on the part of the govern- 
ment, but it is quite impossible to track 
down every kind of intelligent and re- 
sourceful spy on either side. Let us look 
at this realistically, Let us say that this 
has happened, and then admit that if we 
want to end it and use the activities of 
probably very intelligent gentlemen . . . 
to better purpose, we should do away 
with the arms race, and not merely make 
melodrama of issues like this.” 
= * * 


A friend of mine has told me that during 
the Cuba crisis eight-year-olds in a school 
in Bermondsey were crying with fear at the 
prospect of war. One of the more com- 
posed of the children asked Miss to explain 
the situation, and Miss explained that 
Russia had attacked Cuba and America was 
going to Cuba’s defence. 


The Ahlers affair 


One of the most disgusting features of the 
Spiegel affair has been the complete con- 
tempt for truth and for due process of law 
the German government has shown over 
the arrest of Conrad Ahlers, Spiegel’s 
defence correspondent. 

Herr Ahlers was arrested on October 27 
while on holiday in Spain. The first story 
put cut by any German government official 
was the statement of a Ministry of Justice 
spokesman that Herr Ahlers had returned 
from Spain “of his own free will” and 
that Interpol had not been called upon by 
the federal authorities. This was imme- 
diately denied by Frau Ahlers, who said 
that she and her Kusband were arrested by 
the Spanish police, who entered their hotel 
bedroom in Torremolinos in the middle of 
the night. They were taken under arrest to 
Malaga and then escorted part of the way 
back to Germany by Spanish police 
officials. 

On November 3 Herr Strauss, the Minister 
of Defence, denied any responsibility for 
any arrests in the Spiegel case. On Nov- 
ember 6 the Spanish Ministry of Informa- 
tion revealed that the Spanish police had 
acted on the request of the West German 
branch of Interpol and produced a photo- 
graphic copy of a cable sent by the West 
German Interpol. This directly contradicted 
the German Justice Ministry’s statement of 
October 27. 

The next day in the German Parliament 
Herr Hocherl, Minister of the Interior, 
denied the statement of the Spanish Minis- 
try of Information, but hinted that “ other 
officials of the police” might have been in- 
volved. He said the Spanish police had 
told the German federal criminal investiga- 
tion office that they proposed to expel Herr 
Ahlers anyway as an undesirable alien. A 
Spanish government spokesman denied this, 
and said the Spanish government had no 
reason of its own to take any action against 
him. 

On the following day Herr Strauss admitted 
that the arrest had been arranged through 
the German military attaché in Madrid, 
Colonel Achim Oster, who is directly re- 


sponsible to the Ministry of Defence. He 
said the Ministry of Defence were asked 
for their help in arresting Ahlers by the 
federal police. He added that in view of 
the seriousness of the suspected offence he 
did not think that “moral reproaches” 
were justified even if the arrest had taken 
place ‘“‘ outside the existing regulations” - 
which presumably means that the arrest 
was illegal but justified because the accusa- 
tion was a serious one. 

Herr Hécherl stated on the same day that 
the head of the West German section of 
Interpol had “communicated the informa- 
tion about the German police warrant 
against Herr Ahlers to Colonel Oster” 
which looked very much like a direct con- 
tradiction of what he had said the previous 
day. 

On November 9 Herr Strauss revealed that 
he himself had spoken to Colonel Oster on 
the night of October 27, and had told him 
about the warrant out for the arrest of Herr 
Ahlers and asked him to pass this informa- 
tion on to the Spanish police. Thus, having 
denied that either he or his Ministry had 
anything to do with Herr Ahlers’ arrest, the 
Minister of Defence admitted to having 
lied on both counts. The Minister of the 
Interior agreed that “ something outside the 
bounds of Icgality ” might have occurred in 
the arrest of Herr Ahlers. 

The Spanish government put the finishing 
touch to the story when they admitted last 
week end that the Spanish police arrested 
Herr Ahlers on the direct request of 
Colonel Oster, who was acting under in- 
structions from Herr Strauss. Colonel 
Oster’s request had been confirmed by a 
telegram from the West German section of 
Interpol. This statement contradicted one 
made by the Spanish government itself on 
November 7, when it had said that the 
arrest was made on the request only of 
Interpol. 

Conrad Ahlers stands charged with an 
alleged crime against the German state. 
Perhaps now someone will charge the Ger- 
man state for their admitted crime against 


Conrad Ahlers, 
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Against such a background it is hard to 
stomach the complacency of Sir William 
Hayter’s comments in last Sunday’s Ob- 
server. ‘There was never any danger,” he 
telis us, “of the Soviet Government start- 
ing an atomic war for Cuba ... Mr. 
Kennedy and his advisers . . . 

. . there was no danger of war involving 
this country,” and so on. 


Suppose that Sir William Hayter is right in 
disagreeing with such people less well-in- 
formed than himself as Khrushchev, Ken- 
nedy, Macmillan, U Thant, etc. Suppose 
we agree for a moment with Lord Home 
and say the deterrent deterred. Even then 
does this justify a policy based on the 
“deterrent” ? If the policy worked per- 
tectly, and over and over again prevented 
a conflict of the two major powers, still 
H-bombs and the “balance of power” and 
the cold war would be indefensible for 
what they do to all the things that make 
life worth living - all the things from indi- 
vidual liberty to children not being scared 
to tears by the actions of governments. 


Apart from which I think that the school- 
children of Bermondsey showed more in- 
sight into the dangers of the crisis than did 
Sir William Hayter. 


* * * 


A correspondent in California writes to say 
that he followed the recent San Diego to 
Vallejo peace walk through reading Peace 
News, although he lives only seventy-five 
miles away from part of the walk. “I had 
of course first-hand reports from some of 
the marchers. but the local papers did not 
cover it. It scemed ironic that news from 
so nearby had to get here by way of 
London.” 

In a letter to this paper last week Mrs. 
Virginia Naeve pointed to the need for 
greater mutual knowledge of what people 
in the peace movement are doing on a local 
level on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
another letter John Bibby emphasised the 
need to internationalise the peace move- 
ment, and suggested the idea of “ pen-pals ” 
to keep people in touch with the activities 
of people in other countries, This seems an 
excellent idea, and we would be very glad 
to try to put people where possible in touch 
with others in other countries. 


THE BLACK 
PAPER 


“ H-bomb war: what it would be like.” 
On the right is a special Peace News sup- 
plement, a Black Paper, which outlines for 
ordinary people the facts about muclear 
weapons and H-bomb war. 


Take out this supplement and fold it along 
the dotted line; slit pages at the top to pro- 
duce a 16-page booklet. 

Further supplies are available, mechanically 
folded and trimmed, ready to sell or give 
away. They can be collected from your 
regional Committee of 100 oflice or ordered 
by post from Peace News at the following 
rates: 6d. per copy, postage extra, or post 
free 4s. 6d. per dozen, 50 for 15s., 100 for 
25s., 1,000 for £11, 10,000 for £90. 

Use this coupon (block letters, please) : 
To Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1. 


Please supply copies of the Black Paper 
1 enclose/charge to my account : 
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done people would realise immediately that here was 
the end of war. 


And the American Secretary of War at the time, Henry 
L. Stimson, wrote : “ The bombs dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki ended a war. They also made it wholly 
clear that we must never have another war. This is the 
lesson men and leaders everywhere must learn, and 
when they learn it they will find a way to lasting peace. 
There is no other choice.” (7) 


Why is it, then, that today we live in peril of the third 
World War that people said was “ unthinkable” and 
“ impossible ”’ ? 


The world's first shock - the experience that shock men 
into sanity - has worn off. 


While the bombs have grown a thousand times more 
destructive, the memory of the horror has faded, until 
nations - and men - have forgotten their resolve. 


The Strategists coldly reckon how many “ megadcaths ” 
a country would be able to stand. And a ‘“‘ megadeath “ 
is a million dead pecple. 


Statesmen talk of “acceptable” and “ unacceptable’ 
damage. And they are talking of wiping twenty cities 
off the face of the earth. 


Just try for a moment to imagine a million dead people. 
Start with your family . all of them, to the most 
distant relative you can remember then your 
friends then your workmates .. . then everyone 
you passed in the street today . .. or this week... 
everyone in your town ...men... women. . 
children . dead. That isn’t even the beginning of 
a “‘ megadeath.” 


A sane person can have only one reaction .. . it 
must not happen. 


That is why it is vitally important that as many people 
as possible should know the facts about nuclear war 
given here. The surest hope of peace is for ordinary 
people to understand the issues clearly enough to give 
determined support to their leaders when they show 
genuine peace initiative - and oppose them firmly when 
they don't, 


Ignore those who tell you that writing to the papers or 
to your M.P. or taking part in a demonstration will 
“make no difference.’ Government policy is often 
more influenced by spontaneous individual action than 
you would imagine. 


Politicians may pooh-pooh such action simply to dis- 
courage you from doing it, for few people at the top 
like to be criticised or challenged. But no leader - not 
even a dictator - can afford to ignore altogether the 
feelings of the people behind him. If you do some- 
thing, many other people may take heart - and all of 
us together can exert a decisive influence. 


ey 


One thing ordinary people cannot afford in the present 
situation is to leave it simply to “them.” Our leaders, 
like us, are finding it hard to adjust themselves to the 
fact that war today is no longer an instrument of policy 
but a form of suicide. Sometimes the men who speak 
for us appear to remember this fact, sometimes they 
don’t - and when they don’t the lives of all of us hang 
by a thread. 


So whatever the politicians and the press may say about 
“irrelevant’’ or ‘‘ irresponsible” action, we must leave 
the Government in no doubt about our feelings on this 
question. It is up to us to encourage our leaders when 
they act sanely - and to resist them firmly when we 
believe they are gambling with mankind's future. 
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NOTES 


THE BOMBS.—1. John M. Fowler in Survival: A study of Super- 
bombs, Strontium 90 & Fallout (MacGibbon & Kee, London), page 
18 He gives the figures in dollars as $100miltion compared with 
$250,000. 2. Ralph E. Lapp, giving evidence before the Holitield 
Committee, 1959. See Biological & Environmental Effects of Nuclear 
War (U.S. Government Printing Office. Washington, 1959), page 
207. This is the report referred to in Sater notes as Holifield 
Hearings 1989. 3. The Guardian, 6th March, 1962 

OUR “ HAIR-TRIGGER " SITUATION.—!. Accidental War: Some 
Dangers in the 1960s. A research paper prepared at Ohio State 
University. U.S.A., under the Mershon National Security Pro- 
gramme which conducts research into ‘‘ areas vital to U.S. national 
security."’ This report has been published in the U.K. and can be 
obtained from Housman's Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London. 
N.l. 2. Ralph KE. Lapp in Kill & Overkill, 3. Mershon Report 
{see above), page Il. 4. A comprehensive collection of statements 
about accidental war made by strategists, scientists and politicians, 
entitled War by Accident ?, is obtainable from Hausmans, 
Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


WORLD WAR HE—1. Physicist Harrison Brown told the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, January, 1962: ‘* If 
developments continue in the future as they have during the last 
1S years, J believe that an all-out nuclear war involving the Soviet 
Union and the United States is im the long run inevitable."" 2. 
Writing about Britain's V-bomber force in the Sunday Pictorial, 
26th November, 1961. Woodrow Wyatt says: ‘If only such an 
unthinkably small portion as 10% got through, that would be 20 
major Russian cities (and their populations) from Moscow down. 
wards gone for ever."’ The same applies the other way, of course. 
3. Holifield Hearings 1959. page 846. 4. Ralph E. Lapp. Survival, 
page 159. 5. The eyes of rabbits 300 miles away were burned by 
the flash from an American H-bomb test explosion in 1958. 6, Dr. 
Frank Shelton told the Holifield Committee : ‘‘ If the crater breaches 
the subway, it will send a blast away down it and pretty well clean 
it out for distances like several miles, I would imagine.’ (Holifield 
Hearings 1959, page 30). 7. Ralph E. Lapp in Survival, pages 
161-2. 8. Dr. F. Shelton, Holifield Hearings 1959, page 25. 9. 
Figures based on U.S, estimates of casualties from a 10-M.T. bomb 
on cities of this size. A British civil defence estimate puts injuries 
at 210.000 but does not say how many would be killed. 10. John 
Maddox, ‘‘ The 100-Megaton Bomb,'' The Guardian, 19th Septem- 
ber, 1961. 

THE THIRD DESTROYER.—!. Gordon M. Dunning. U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, has stated that even 80 days after a nuclear 
attack, when iodine-131 radioactivity had dropped 1,000 times, ‘* it 
is doubtful if pasture lands would be usable."’ Holifielg Hearings 
1959, pages 445-6. 2. Hugh Everett II and George E, Pugh. ‘* The 
Distribution & Effects of Fallout in Large Nuclear-Weapon Cam 
paigns."” Reproduced in Holifield Hearings 1959, pages 859-81. 
3. ‘© The Civil Defence Fraud,"' New Statesman, 3rd September. 
1960. 4. Reported in The Guardian, 29th November, 1961 


WHAT ABOUT CIVIL DEFENCE ?.—1. In a memorandum on 
civil] defence presented to the Birmingham City Council in 1961, 
John Fremlin, a nuclear physicist, and Simon Sevitt, an expert on 
burns, said: ‘‘ Thousands of willing volunteers as well as the 
general population are being misled into thinking that something 
effective can be done in a nuclear war.’’ Obtainable from_ the 
Secretary, Science for Peace, 70 Elms Road, Harrow Weald, Middx. 
2. Lt.-Gen. Sir William Stratton, Inspector-General of Civil 
Defence, quoted in The Guardian, 18th October, 1961. 3. Gen. 
Irwin in ‘‘ The Bomb.’’ B.B.C. Home Service, 6th February, 1961. 
4 Quoted in the Sunday Times, 9th November, 1961, 5. See 
Holifield Hearings 1959, page 161. In the Fremlin-Sevitt memoran- 
dum (see above) it was stated: ‘‘ Many defence workers confidently 
assert that if you stay indoors until you are told to go out, you 
are safe. This is not true, and even persons sheltering in basements 
where there is likely to be a ten-fold degree of protection could 
be killed by radiation.*' 6. M. C. Berenbaum, ‘‘ Radiation Doses 
from Very Close-in Fallout.'" 7. T. Triffet, U.S. Naval Radiological 
Defence Laboratory, explaining these new findings to the Holifield 
Committee said that the fallout data given in official American— 
and British—handbooks ‘‘ may be seriously in error.” 8. See (9) 
above. 9. From Ministry of Health Circular 9/60 to focal 
authorities. 10. M. C. Berenbaum in a statement to the authors. 
11. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, November, 1957. 
12. Holifield Hearings 1959, page 252. 13. As above, page 254. 
14. Published by Ballantine Books, New York, 1960. 15. Quoted 
in The Strategic Air Offensive Against Germany, 1939-45. (H.M. 
a atiapery Office, 1961.) 16. Holifield Hearings 1959, pages 238 & 
41, 

AND AFTERWARDS .. .—1. Eugene Quindlen, Office of Civil & 
Defence Mobilisation (now merged in U.S. Defence Dept. as Civil 
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Report to the nation 


H-BOMB 
WAR | 


What it would be like 


THIS REPORT has been issued because so 
little has been done to tell the British people 
the facts about nuclear weapons and H-bomb 
war. 

If war broke out tomorrow, most of us on this 
island would be dead within a few hours... 


and those who were left alive might well wish 
they had died. 


In a situation like this, each one of us clearly 
has the right to be told what will happen, so 
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that we cansay yes or no to what is being 
done in our name. 


Yet our leaders have chosen to gamble on the 
“nuclear deterrent” without making clear to 
the nation all the risks involved, and the 
appalling consequences if we find ourselves, 
as a result, in a nuclear war. 


This report, which has been written with the 
help of scientists, is an attempt to make these 
facts known before it is too late. 


It tells you what nuclear weapons will do; 
why war by accident is a growing danger; what 
an H-bomb attack would be like; and how 
much protection and chance of survival civil 
defence is really likely to give us. 


These facts make grim reading. But most people, 
we believe, would sooner know them than be 
kept in the dark and lulled into a false sense 
of security. 


When you and your family and friends have 
read this report, it is for you to say whether 
you think Britain should go on with the 
H-bomb gamble . .. or whether you think the 
time has come to stop and think again about 
the whole terrible business. 


her trousers still clung ridiculously about her hips. 
The lower part of her body was smeared with blood 
and filth, and was badly cut, a deep wound. 


1 asked : “ Who are you?” 
“Ym Sumiko.” 


Then I knew. Sumiko! She lived just near us. But 
this couldn’t be she. . She had been such a beau- 
tiful child that we had nicknamed her “the white 
lily.” 


In 1950 Kazuo M., who had become a vagrant and 
minor criminal, was convicted of murder. He asked for 
the death penalty, but the court, after discovering his 
disturbed mental condition, gave him life imprison- 
ment. (5) 


Mrs, Barbara Reynolds is the wife of an American 
doctor who went to Japan with the U.S. Atomic Bomb 
Casualty Commission, but gave up his job to do more 
to help the A-bomb survivors. The couple have lived 
for years among the people of Hiroshima. And this is 
what Mrs. Reynolds says about the emotional after- 
effects of the bombing : 


These are desperately, desperately important, be- 
cause we are all going to have the emotional effects 
if these bombs are used. It’s not just going to be 
the physical effects. It’s going to be the death of 
the soul. The people of Hiroshima have suffered 
a death of the soul. (°) 


The scene in Hamburg after a 
firestorm killing 70,000 people. 
in a single night; in Tokyo, 136,000 people. 
a firestorm over an area of 8,000 square miles. 
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That was Hiroshima. . . Now look at Hamburg, where 
70,000 people died in the fire holocaust caused by heavy 
R.A.F. incendiary hombing. 


“For weeks afterwards,” says an official German 
account, *‘ eye-witnesses were unable to report without 
succumbing to their nerves and weeping hysterically. 
They would try to speak, then would break down and 
cry: ‘I can’t stand seeing it again - I can’t stand it.’’(7) 
Those were the small dress rehearsals. The scientist, 
Dr. J. Bronowski, because of what he saw in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, is sure that civilised life in our Western 
Cities could not survive the far worse destruction of 
H-bomb attack. 


“It’s not just people who die, it’s the city, it’s the 
community that dies,” he has said. (8) 


Robert Jungk is a journalist who recently wrote a book 
about the survivors of Hiroshima. What that one small 
bomb did to the Japanese city and its people has given 
him, he says, “a faint indication” of what the world 
would be like after a nuclear war. 


“We mav assume,” he writes, “that what would be 
left. . . would not be a totally dead desert without 
human inhabitants, but rather a single huge hospital, a 
world in which everyone was sick and wounded.” (*) 


And a vast hospital, everything suggests, in which few 
will have the physical conditions, the strength or the 
will to go on living - let alone to “rebuild society.” 


“conventional”’ bombing raid which produced a 
In the firestorm in Dresden 300,000 people died 
A 50-megaton bomb would create 


NOW IT’S UP TO YOU 


WE HAVE TRIED TO TELL YOU as clearly and 
honestly as we can what it will be like if H-bomb war 
comes. But it is impossible to put into words the 
horror that.it would mean. 


Try to recapture the sense of shock that was felt when 
the first two atom bombs were dropped on Japan. 

Harold Urey and other well-known atomic scientists 
thought then that when humanity saw what science had 
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The British Civil Defence Manual says a fire-storm is 
“unlikely ’? because scme buildings would shield others 
from the heat-flash of the H-bomb. 


American civil defence experts, on the other hand, see 
it as “an almost inevitable consequence" and think that 
a fire-storm involving the entire 25-mile radius of New 
York City is “ quite conceivable.” 


This was stated at an official U.S, inquiry with the com- 


ment: “Just what measures can be adopted for survival 
during a fire-storm are not readily apparent.” (81) 
Martin Caidin himself - formerly Atomic Warfare 
Specialist with the New York State Civil Defence Com- 
mission - adds this warning : 

“ But even the debacle of Hamburg will be as nothing 
against the holocaust of thermonuclear (H-) bombs, For 
the sake of mankind's future existence, have we heeded 
the lesson ?” 


AND AFTERWARDS. ... 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT says that even after 
an H-bomb attack on this country there would be 
“millions of survivors.” This is the main civil defence 
recruiting slogan. It has helped to persuade thousands 
of people that there would be some kind of future left 
for Britain after World War III. 


Unless the attacker were determired to wipe us out, 
using say 1,000 megatons of bombs, very probably there 
would be some millions left alive after the blasts, the 
firestorms and the radiation 

Left alive . .. but would they be “survivors” in any 
real sense of the word ? 

One U.S. civil defence expert, after telling an official 
committee that a modest-sized H-bomb attack on 
America would be likely to kill 42,000,000 people and 
injure another 17,000,000, went on to say reassuringly 
that a “substantial nation” would be left. (2) 

But this is just theory. No country in the world has 
had the experience of having 60,000,000 of its people 
killed and injured by a one-day attack. No one knows 
what the effects will be on civilised life - or on the 
minds of the people left alive. 


Hellon earth... 


First, look at some of the physical conditions in which 
the ‘‘-survivors ” would be living. . . 

Food, crops and animals everywhere will have been 
burnt up or poisoned by fall-out. A scientist from the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission says that in the worst- 
hit areas there is likely to be enough radio-activity in 
each square foot of soil to kill anyone who absorbed 
it, (?) 

An American strategist, Herman Kahn, has suggested 
taking steps beforehand to grade the sort of foods that 
will be available after an H-bomb war. Food “A,” the 
least dangerous, will be for children and pregnant 
mothers only. ‘B,” ten times more dangerous, will be 
for everyone, but high-priced. ‘“C,” ten times more 
dangerous still, will be less expensive . . . and so on. 
Mr. Kahn is an optimist. Dr. Bentley Glass, Professor 
of Biology at an American university, thinks those who 
survive the first 24 hours of a nuciear war between 
America and Russia will probably die of starvation. 
“Food would not be edible,” he has warned, “and no 
crops could be grown for several ycars.” 

Of course our Government is building up stocks of food 
and other supplies - and some of these may escape the 
blast, fire and fall-out. But what chance will there be 
of getting this hoarded food to places where it is 
needed ? 

Imagine the effect on the railways and roads if twenty 
of our main cities are blasted off the map and with 
smashed bridges, wrecked vehicles. rubble and heavy 
fall-out cutting routes at dozens of other points all over 
the country. 

Remember, too, that electricity stations, gas works and 
supply systems will have been hit, leaving large areas 


without light, heat or power. Without water, too, very 
probably, for mains bursts will have dried up the taps, 
and water from rivers and ponds may be dangerously 
radio-active. 


With dying and wounded everywhere, and medical ser- 
vices completely overwhelmed, the risk of epidemics 
breaking out will be acute. More especially as people’s 
resistance will have been lowered by radiation. 

Disease will be brought out of the smashed sewers by 
swarms of rats - and germs, like flies and other insects 
are much less easily killed by radiation than we are. 


Hellin the mind... 


All this is just a glimpse of the physical chaos in which 
the “survivors ” will be struggling to feed and shelter 
themselves. But what will be the effect on people’s 
minds of it all... the terrible things they have seen, 
the ordeals they have gone through, the primitive con- 
ditions they have to face ? 

Let us look at one of the dress rehearsals 
Hiroshima. 


Don’t forget this was a very small bomb. And that the 
rest of Japan was, by nuclear standards, undamaged. 
Food, medicine and helpers could reach Hiroshima. 
And the people of the city knew that, somewhere out- 
side, the civilised world was going on more or less 
normally. It will not be like that for those left alive 
in World War II. 


The weight of physical horror in Hiroshima attacked 
even well-controlled minds. . . 


Mr. Tanimoto found about twenty men and women 
on the sandpit. He drove the boat on to the 
bank and urged them to get aboard. . . He reached 
down and took a woman by the hands, but her skin 
slipped off in huge glove-like pieces. He was so 
sickened by this that he had to sit down for a 
moment. . . 
On the other side, at a higher spit, he lifted the 
slimy living bodies out and carried them up the 
slope away from the tide. He had to keep con- 
sciously repeating to himself, “These are human 
beings.” (3) 
At the Red Cross Hospital “ plaster, dust, blood and 
vomit were everywhere. Patients were dying by the 
hundreds, but there was nobody to carry away the 
corpses. ... After 19 straight hours of this gruesome 
work Dr. Sasaki was incapable of dressing another 
wound,” (4) 
Kazuo M. was 14 when the A-bomb went off over 
Hiroshima. Slightly wounded, he staggered on through 
a labyrinth of fire. . . 
“Kazuo-san, please help me!” Whoever was 
calling knew my name. , . But who? Who was 
this thing, a girl? Her hair was burned off. 


Quite naked. Only the rubber belt that had held up 


TODAY’S WEAPONS—1 


IN AN ORDINARY explosion - a chemical explosion - 
one ton of TNT changes in a split second into a huge 
mass of hot gas and produces enough energy to flatten a 
block of buildings. 


In a nuclear explosion, matter changes straight into 
energy - into blast and heat. This process is so efficient 
that one pound of atom bomb fuel produces as much 
energy as 9,000 to 10,000 rons of TNT. 


Because of this tremendous power nuclear explosions 
are measured in “kilotons” (I K.IT. = 1,000 tons 
of TNT) and “ megatons” (1 M.T. = 1,000,000 tons of 
TNT). In 1961 the Russians exploded a bomb of 57 
megatons. 


When matter vanishes in a nuclear explosion, blast and 
heat are not the only effects. There is a_ third 
destroyer - radiation. Rays are sent out which can kill 
a man, not by burning or tearing apart his body, but by 
attacking the body’s cells and chemical processes. 

This deadly radiation - unseen and unfelt - comes first 
from the explosion itself, then from the dust and debris 
that falls from the sky over an area of thousands of 
square miles. In a war radio-active fall-out could kill 
or injure scores of millions who escaped the actual H- 
bomb blasts, 


No-limit bomb 


After the Americans had used the first atom bomb on 
Hiroshima, killing or injuring over half the city’s popu- 
lation, they warmed Japan that they now possessed “ the 
most destructive explosive ever devised by man.” 


The world thought then that the A-bomb, with thousands 
of times the blast of any previous bomb, was the ulti- 
mate weapon, 

Then came another development - the hydrogen bomb - 
which is as much of an advance on the A-bomb as the 
A-bomb was on the World War if “ blockbuster.” To- 
day’s H-bombs are 500 to 2.500 times as powerful as 
the bomb that destroyed Hiroshima. 

There is a limit to the possible size of the A-bomb. 
The fuel - uranium 235 or plutonium 239, both made 
from ordinary uranium - may go off in an explosive 
chain reaction too soon if toa much of it is packed 
together. There is no danger of this happening with 
the materials used in an H-bomb, so it can be made as 
big and destructive as its designers want. 


This is because a different process is used in the H- 
bomb. Instead of large atomic nuclei being broken up 
smaller ones are “fused” together. Scientists found 
that the nuclei of light substances like hydrogen, helium 
and lithium can be made to combine and will then also 
release explosive energy (this is what is happening in 
the sun to produce its light and heat). 


Bargain bomb 


But however much H-bomb fuel you put together it 
will not “fuse” and explode until you heat it to 
1,000,000 deg. C. or more. At present the only way 
this enormous heat can be produced is by a fission 
explosion. So a fission (A-) bomb is used to trigger 
the fusion (H-) bomb. 

When matter is turned into energy by fusion you get a 
bigger explosion, lb. for Ib. of fuel, than by fission. 
Fusion of 1 lb. of “ heavy hydrogen’ can produce as 
much explosive energy as 26,000 tons of TNT - com- 
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The bombs 


pared with 9,000 to 10,000 tons of TNT from fissioning 
1 lb. of uranium 235. 


So the H-bomb does more damage for its size than the 
A-bomb. It is alsa made with cheaper materials. The 
A-bomb fuels, uranium 235 and plutonium 239, are 
extremely expensive to produce. Whereas lithium 
deuteride, used in the H-bomb, costs only about 1/200th 
of the price of plutonium. 


The biggest bargain of all is the “ fissicn-fusion-fission ” 
bomb. This was first tested by the Americans in 1954 
and is now the standard type of large H-bomb. It is a 
fusion bomb with an outer casing of ordinary uranium. 
Normally, ordinary uranium will not go off in an 
explosive chain-reaction, but it will do so when trig- 
gered by an H-bomb. 

By using ordinary uranium, which is even cheaper than 
lithium deuteride, you get a huge blast at a bargain 
price. To produce a 20 megaton explosion with 
uranium 235, it has been reckoned, would cost about 
£35,000,000. The same size of blast using ordinary 
uranium costs less than £100,000." 


The “ FFF ” bomb, as it is called, has another advantage 
in military eyes. In a fusion explosion not much of the 
fuel is left behind as radio-active debris. And it is this 
debris that helps to spread radiation over a large area. 
With the “ FFF“ bomb you get it both ways - an H- 
bomb-sized blast and huge quantities of fission debris 
from the uranium casing. Dangerous fall-out from the 
1954 American “FFF” bomb covered 7.000 square 
miles. 


A specially murderous type of “ FFF” bomb could be 
made by encasing an H-bomb m cobalt instead of 


How it happened 


The atom was once thought to be the smallest 
particle that existed. Then it was found to con- 
sist of even smaller particles clustered round a 
core or “nucleus.” It is from the atom’s nucleus 
that the city-blasting force of the H-bomb comes. 
This is how nuclear energy was discovered and 
used... 


1919: Ernest Rutherford showed that particles 


could be split off the nucleus of an atom. When 
this was done energy appeared. 


1938: Scientists found they could make the 
nucleus of a heavy atom break into two - the 


atom of the metal uranium. This process of 
“ atomic fission,” as it is called, produces far more 
energy than simply splitting off single particles. 


1942: The next step towards the atom bomb - 
fission in “chain reaction.” As each nucleus 
broke in half it shot out particles that broke up 
more nuclei —and so on right through the mass 
of uranium. Chain reaction can be controlled, pro- 
ducing energy usable for peaceful purposes. 


1945: Over Hiroshima and Nagasaki the world 
saw what happens when atomic chain reaction is 
allowed to race away at full millionth-of-a-second 
speed. The two bombs each exploded with the 
force of some 20,000 tons of TNT - 20 kiloton 
weapons. 
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uranium. It would throw out a vast amount of radio- 
active cobalt vapour into the earth’s atmosphere. As 
this would probably kill nearly everyone in the world 
within a few years, military scientists see it - at present 
- as a suicidal weapon. 


Bigger and bigger... 


The British Government's latest Civil Defence Manual, 
published in 1959, refers to 15-megaton H-bomb tests, 
but says there are “few potential targets in the world 
which would justify the use cf so powerful a weapon.” 
Since then the Russians have tested their 57-megaton 
bomb and boasted they could make a 100-megaton 
bomb - and Western scientists do not doubt it. Such 
a bomb, ten times the power of the biggest envisaged 
in our civil defence planning, would probably weigh 
no more than ten tons, 


The Russians, having put a 64-ton sputnik into orbit, 
could deliver a bomb weighing ten tons to Britain by 
rocket - and even to North America. In any case, a 
100-megaton bomb could be carried in a plane. 

But the Civil Defence Manual implies that weapons this 
big are unlikely to be used. Many Western statesmen 
said the Russian 57-megaton test was a propaganda bang 
of no real use, 


This argument is based on the way bomb blast works. 
The Hiroshima bomb left a circle of total destruction 
about a mile across. A bigger bomb makes a bigger 
circle, but this circle does not grow at the same rate as 


TODAY’S WEAPONS—2 


BY THEMSELVES nuclear bombs are terrible enough. 
Their power of destruction is enormous. But when they 
are combined with the new and highly ingenious methods 
of firing them on tc their targets, absolute war is 
brought within reach of every part of the earth’s sur- 
face. And the time needed to destroy the civilisation 


The old... 


Explosive power 
World War II “ blockbuster ” 1 ton of TNT 
German V-2 rocket no» 
Fully loaded bomber plane 10 tons -,, 
Heavy World War H 


air raid 1,000 tons ,, 


and the new ... 


Early A-bomb (Hiroshima) 
Biggest A-bomb 500,000 , 

Early H-bomb (1952) 3,000,000 ,, 

“FFF” bomb (1954) 15/17,000,000_,, 

Latest H-bomb (1961) 57,000,000 

ALL the Allied raids on Germany during the six 
years of World War II killed about 500,000 
people. 

TWO small A-bombs dropped on Japan in 
August 1945, killed at least 100,000 people. 


20,000 tons 


the explosive power of the bomb. Doubling the power 
of a bomb will not make its circle of destruction twice 
as wide. 


Bomb size 

10 megatons .. 
20 imegatons ... 
50 megatons ... 
100 megatons ... 


Estimated blast circle 
16 miles across 
20 miles across 
26 miles across 
34 miles across 


But the circle in which the bomb’s heat starts fires is not 
only bigger, but widens much faster than the blast-circle 
as the bomb grows in size. A 10-megaton bomb, with 
a l6-mile blast circle, will set fire to dry wood and 
paper within a circle 45 to 50 miles across. 


Bomb size Estimated fire circle 
10 megatons ... ¥ ... $5 miles across 
20 megatons ... a . 60 miles across 
50 megatons ... 7 ... 100 miles across 
100 megatons ... ia ... 140 miles across 


Many British and American experts, therefore, think the 
big bombs will be used as giant incendiaries to set huge 
areas on fire. 


By exploding the weapon 40 miles up on a clear day, 
one US scientist reckons, the fire circle of even a 10- 
megaton bomb could be widened to 80 miles across.? 
And one 500-megaton bomb, it has been suggested, 
“would probably be enough to burn the whole of 
England.” 


The missiles 


that has taken centuries to build is reduced to minutes. 
H-bombs today can be carried in faster-than-sound air- 
craft. They can be hurled from one continent to 
another at tremendous speed - and with deadly accuracy 
- in rocket-propelled missiles. They can be carried in 
submarines (to sneak undetected within range of their 
targets) and then fired from under water. 


And they are not likely to miss. There are devices 
that guide some rockets by remote control Other types 
can steer themselves over long distances. Yet others 
will follow their quarry doggedly until it is destroyed. 
Darkness. fog or bad weather have no effect. 


Nor has either side in the Cold War a monopoly of 
these missiles. Both America and Russia not only have 
enough nuclear weapons to wipe out mankind - they 
both have enough missiles to deliver them. 


How we bomb now 


First there are the manned aircraft - the British V- 
bomber Force, the US Strategic Air Command, the 
Soviet Air Force. 


These aircraft do not need to “drop” their bombs in 
the old way. They can carry them in guided missiles 
which they fire after flying within range of the target. 


In the West - and perhaps in Russia, too - there are 
always some planes carrying H-bombs on “ aiiborne 
alert,” flying round and round in the sky. This is in 
case a nuclear attack comes so suddenly that planes on 
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CASUALTIES: THE QUESTIONS 


DOES THIS PLAN hold out any real hope of the 
millions of trapped and injured being rescued - or being 
looked after if they are? Let us look at it more 
closely ... 


One 10-megaton explosion would, it is reckoned, leave 
people trapped in the ruins up to 7 miles away and 
badly injured up to Il miles away. Streets out to 5 
miles would be completely blocked, and_ still partly 
blocked 13 miles away. Meanwhile big fires would rage 
as far out as 12 miles from the blast-centre. 


These would be the sort of conditions facing rescue 
teams who tried to work their way into the worst 
damaged area from outside (not counting fall-out). Even 
round the edge of this 24-mile-wide circle, reaching, 
freeing and bringing out survivors through the blocked 
and burning streets would be a heroically difficult task. 

So no realistic plan can hold out hope of rescue for the 
hundreds of thousands trapped and injured closer in to 
the explosion. They would die from their wounds, or 
from fire, suffocation or radiation, before they could be 
reached. 


One estimated figure for casualties from two 10-megaton 
bombs on London is: 1,000,000 people killed outright, 
another 1,000.000 trapped and 600,000 hurt. half of 
them badly. 


Most of the million trapped would die before rescue 
came, according to one scientist (1°) - and so would the 
300,000 people badly hurt. So total deaths in London 
from two 10-megaton bombs would reach over 2.000,000 
from the immediate effects alone. 

Even this figure is low compared with the official U.S. 
estimate of what two 10-megaton bombs on New York 
would do. The Americans expect nearly 3,500,000 of the 
city’s people to be killed the first day and over 2,500,000 
more to die from their injuries within three months. 
Supposing the more easily rescued people could be 
brought out from the edge of the damaged area, what 
sort of medical treatment could they expect ? 

Official plans were outlined at a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Medicine in 1957, @1) They give a much 


grimmer picture than the Government's booklet, The 
Hydrogen Bomb, which simply says: “ After a hydrogen 
bomb attack there would be far more injured than even 
the expanded hospital service could cope with. Many 
might not be able to reach hospital... .” 

The doctors were frankly told that a 10-megaton bomb 
on London would cause 135,000 cases of burns and that 
a third of these “will be so severe as to be ‘non- 
transportable ’-a better term than ‘hopeless’”. 

In other words, right at the start, 45,000 terribly burnt 
people would have to be left to die. 

Another 45,000 would be expected to “look after 
themselves and each other” because they would be 
““minor”’ cases. This group includes people with 20% 
of their whole skin surface burnt - which in peacetime 
is looked on as a very serious injury needing expert 
doctoring and nursing. 

Only people with 20% to 40% of their bodies burnt - 
the “ moderate ” group - would get proper medical atten- 
tion, according to the plan. 

Even then time would be desperately short because of 
the huge number of injured-and also because a dose 
of radiation soon begins to slow down healing and 
increase the risk of infection. So there would be “no 
room for differences of opinion”. One of the main 
methods of treatment would be mass amputations. 
Here is a scientist, Dr. William T. Ham Jr., speaking 
before an American Congressional Committee set up to 
hear about the effects of H-bombs. .. . 


“You are faced here with the instant production 
of perhaps millions of burns casualties, and the 
question is what can we do about it ? 

“The answer we are trying to drive across is 
that the ordinary treatments that we do adopt under 
the best conditions for burns would be absent and 
that the mortality figures for burns would be much 
greater under such conditions. . .” 

A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE: “You 
are saying that the medical profession would simply 
be unable to cope with such a situation ? ” 

DR, HAM : * Exactly, sir.” (1%) 


FIRE-STORM 


MANY EXPERTS, especially in America, are con- 
vinced that H-bomb explosions over built-up areas will 
unleash the phenomenon known as FIRE-STORM . . 
a gigantic, uncontrollable fire that sucks in air at hurri- 
cane force to fan and feed the flames until everything 
is completely destroyed. 

The world has had little experience of this terrifying 
phenomenon. What we know of it is based on the fire- 
storms caused in World War II by incendiary raids on 
Hamburg, Dresden and Tokyo, and by the A-bomb 
exploded over Hiroshima. 


In Hamburg the fire-storm burnt to death about 70.000 
people . . . in Dresden 300,000 people . . . in Tokyo 
136,000 people . . . the only “ conventional” bombing 
raids to kill on the scale of the atomic bomb. 

What a fire-storm is like has been described by Martin 
Caidin, a leading U.S. writer on military subjects, in 
his book The Night Hamburg Died. . . (#4) 

“A thing of pure flame rears high over Hamburg, a 
fire which has captured an area of almost six square 
miles, which howls in elemental fury and terrorises all 
who are caught in its blinding glare.” 

The winds sucked in by the fire-storm, says Caidin, 


reached a speed of 150 m.p.h., and the flames roared 
three miles up into the sky. In the furnace-hot temper- 
ature of over 1,400° F. thousands of people died in the 
city’s shelters, of heat or of suffocation, as the fire con- 
sumed the oxygen in the air. 
The Police President of Hamburg wrote later in his 
report : 
“The scenes of terror which took place in the fire- 
storm area are indescribable. Children were torn 
away from their parents’ hands by the force of the 
hurricane and whirled into the fire. 
* People who thought they had escaped fell down, 
overcome by the devouring force of the heat, and 
died in an instant... A population ready and pre- 
pared for the alarm were literally overwhelmed by 
the fire, which reached its height in under an 
hour.” (35) 
Over 6,000 acres of Hamburg were gutted by the fire- 
storm, compared with 100 acres at Coventry in the worst 
German raid on Britain. 
For a fire-storm to start, it is thought, at least every 
other building in a built-up area of several square miles 
must be set alight, 
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Is it because they prefer to leave the nation in ignorance 
of the terrible risks they are taking by gambling on the 
H-bomb? 

One of the civil defence handbooks is called Racdio- 
active Fall-Out: Provisional Scheme of Public Control. 
This scheme divides the country round an H-bomb 
explosion into “W", “XxX”. “Y" and “Z” Zones. 
according to the dose of radiation you would receive 
there from debris and dust coming down. 

A dose of more than 600 units, whether you got it 
within hours or days, would almost certainly kill you. 
Between 350 and 500 units would bring on attacks of 
nausea. vomiting and other symptoms, from which you 
would have a 50-80 chance of recovering. Below that. 
you would suffer from serious or slight “ radiation 
sickness ”, depending on the dose. 

The most dangerous area- nearest to the explosion - is 
called the Z-Zone. Fall-out from one 10-megaton bomb 
would produce a Z-Zone 70 to 100 miles long and about 
12 miles across. 

All over the Z-Zone the dose in the open would be at 
least 1.000 units an hour 60 minutes after the burst, 
and would add up to over 2,800 units in 48 hours. 
The dose would be higher, the closer you were to the 
explosion. Ten miles away, it would be 3.000 units 
an hour at the end of the first 60 minutes. Closer still. 
it might reach 10,000 units an hour. 

The Civil Defence Manual says of this area of about 
1.000 square miles: “ Wholesale clearance of the zone 
would have to be undertaken if sickness and death 
were not to overtake the great majority of the people 
in it.” 

No rescue work would be possible for the first 48 hours. 
After that, acording to the scheme, rescue teams from 
the next zone, Y, would move in, freeing and carrying 
out survivors. 

This plan would work only if a single 10-megaton 
bomb were exploded over a very large area, neatly 
producing W-, X-, Y-, and Z-Zones. 

If several bombs were used. their fall-out areas would 
almost certainly overlap, turning hundreds more square 
miles from less dangerous X- or Y-Zones into deadly 
Z-Zones. 

So this whole scheme is only a plan on paper and could 
easily prove useless in a real H-bomb attack. 

And even if fall-out areas did not overlap, fifty 10- 
megaton bombs on Britain - quite a likely size of attack 
- would turn 50.000 square miles of our 90.000 square 
miles into the worst possible Z-Zones. 


Safe indoors? 


Civil defence literature for the public, such as The 
Hydrogen Bomb, gives the impression that by staying 
indoors and taking “simple precautions” you could 


protect yourself against the worst effects of an H-bomb. 
This is completely misleading. The booklet itsclf says 
elsewhere that an H-bomb (meaning the smaller type) 
would blow a crater a mile wide . . . cause “ total 
destruction” up to 34 miles away and “ irreparable 
damage “ up to 5 miles away .. . start big fires up to 
!0 miles away. 

So you would have to be at least {5S to 20 miles away 
for “simple precautions” to help even against blast 
and fire. Then there would be the danger of radiation 
from fall-out. ... 

Sandbagging windows and blocking the chimney will 
not stop the harmful rays outside from reaching you 
indoors. It only cuts' down the dose you get - for 
nuclear rays go through brick and concrete but lose 
strength in doing so. 

How protected you would be indoors would depend. 
first, on the amount of radioactivity outside and, second. 
on the amount of protection your house or flat gave 
you. 

The Civil Defence Manual says that a “ ground-foor 
refuge room” (i.e. one sandbagged, etc.) in a semi- 
detached house would reduce the radiation dose from 
outside by 25 to 40 times. A bungalow or detached 
house gives much less protection, 
Experiments carried out in America have thrown doubt 
on these figures, which were worked out theoretically. 
(5) It now seems unlikely that you would get anything 
like 40-fold protection in your “refuge room ”, 

Even if you did, however, one scientist has calculated 
that there would still be an area of 250 square miles 
(after a !0-megaton explosion) where the radiation dose 
indoors in the first 48 hours would add up to 650 
units - enough to cause death. (°) 

Studies of fall-out from nuclear tests have shown, too, 
that it comes down very unevenly, sometimes producing 
“hot spots’ which can be many times more dangerous 
than was expected. 

In any case, scientists have now found that the figures 
for radiation doses used in British civil defence planning 
are wrong. While the dose drops more rapidly than was 
thought, in the first six hours it is nearly twice as much. 
),. 

These new figures mean a much higher radiation dose 
in the “close-in fall-out area, up to 100 miles from 
the explosion. Overlapping of fall-out would probably 
raise the dose still further. 

According to a recent calculation, a modest 130-megaton 
attack on seven targets to the west of London could 
produce a radiation dose in Central London of 18,225 
units in 48 hours. (8) 

If that happened, half the population of London would 
die from fall-out alone - even if every single person was 
in a “tefuge room” giving the officially hoped-for 
maximum of 40-fold protection. 


CASUALTIES: THE PLAN 


THE GOVERNMENT'S first idea was to use mobile 
first-aid units in an H-bomb attack. As the bombs have 
got bigger, this plan has been dropped in favour of what 
are called “ Forward Medical Units ”. 


These units would be set up “as far forward as suit- 
able accommodation could be found - and fire, fall-out 
and debris permitted.” This is farther away from the 
blast than the mobile units would have been. 


The present plan for dealing with casualties is this: (°) 
First-aid parties will be sent into the damaged area to 
give emergency treatment to ‘“‘the more seriously 


injured” (only) and then take them to ambulance 
loading points. 


Ambulances will be stationed 15 to 20 miles away from 
city centres and on the outskirts of smaller towns. 


Ambulance shuttle services will move the injured from 
loading points in the damaged area to the Forward 
Medical Units, and from there to hospital. 


Hospitals will mostly have been evacuated from larger 
towns to “reception areas’, and extra hospitals set up 
in these areas. 


Diagram courtesy of the 
New Statesman. 


The map on the right 
shows the blast area of 
nuclear weapons in 
black circles. The chief 
effect of nuclear 
weapons, however, is not 
in’ blast but in fire, 
shown on the map in 
open circles. A 50-mega- 
ton bomb exploded at 
35,000 feet over London 
would create a gigantic 
firestorm stretching from 
Cambridge in the North 
to Brighton in the South. 


the ground do not have time to take off on their revenge 
mission, 


Then there are rockets with a range of about 1,500 
miles. These can be based on land, like the Thor mis- 
sile, or carried in submarines, like Polaris. 


The present policy of the West makes use of these by 
surrounding Russia with a ring of bases within that 
distance, while Polaris-equipped submarines prowl the 
seas round the Russian coast. Similarly, Russia has 
Western Europe “covered” by medium-range missiles. 
Long-range missiles like the Atlas are powered by 
rockets similar to those used for space flights. They 
can take their loads of destruction thousands of miles. 
It is estimated that many of these rockets can carry the 
equivalent of 10,000,000 tons of TNT at speeds up to 
20,000 mp.h., while the same scientific ingenuity that 
has put rockets in orbit round the earth will be em- 
ployed to make sure they find their targets. 


Finally, there are what are called “tactical” nuclear 
weapons. Though these are often as large as the atom 
bombs dropped on Japan, they are regarded today as 
commonplace battlefield weapons. 


They can be rocket-fired from practically any sort of 
vehicle. By bazooka, even. From vantage points on 
land, on sea, or in the air they can be used against 
troops, towns or transport. And they can be guided in 
many different ways. 


The rocket revolution 


The missiles that carry nuclear bombs have been deve- 
loped mainly from rockets like the German V-2s used 
to bombard London during World War II. 


While the Allies were developing the atom-bomb Hitler 
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was concentrating on rockets and had gone further in 
their design than any other nation. 

There was no way of stopping Hitler’s V-2s - they all 
got through. Though the Russians now claim to have 
a method of stopping modern missiles, experts in the 
West think that no sure defence against rocket attack 
is even in sight. 


Some of today’s missiles have been designed by the 
very scientists who worked on the V-2, for the end of 
the war saw both America and Russia scrambling to 
get hold of these experts in terror. 


The one-time head of Hitler’s rocket development, Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, is now chief of the US Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency. And many of the men who 
used to work with him are on the other side of the 
fron Curtain. 


The main effort everywhere has been put into develop- 
ing rockets because they offer many military advantages 
over the old method of firing projectiles from guns. 
When you fire from a gun all the energy is applied 
before the shell leaves the barrel. The firing force is 
limited by how big you can make the gun barrel and 
how much recoil you can deal with. 


Once the shell leaves the gun no further control of 
speea or direction is possible. If there is even a slight 
error in aim or speed, or if the target moves, then the 
shell misses. 


Rockets have revolutionised all this. A rocket carries 
its own power, so that the missile reaches a much 
higher speed and can travel much further. As we know, 
rockets can now be made with enough thrust to escape 
from the pull of gravity and go circling round the earth. 
This rocket-power can be used to carry big H-bombs 
from one continent to another. 
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With a rocket, too, there is no recoil - so an aircraft, 
for instance, can fire a heavy missile that would once 
have needed a land-based gun. 


And aiming, of course, has become a new science. 
Radio, radar and other devices can be used to decide 
after launching when certain stages of the rocket will 
fire, so that its course can be corrected after it has left 
the ground. 

Another type of missile can be made to change direc- 


tion to follow a moving target, no matter what is done 
to try and dodge the attack. In the nose is a “ homing ” 


device which pulls the missile on to its target. 


The rocket revolution means that war in the future will 
be totally different from anything we have known in the 
past. 

Interception by fighter planes, dog-fights with pilots 
duelling in the skies, anti-aircraft batteries and search- 
lights . . . these are no longer in the scheme of things. 
Nuclear war is likely to be a one-night, once-for-all 
shooting match in which death and suffering on an un- 
imaginable scale will be delivered without warning - 
merely by pressing a few buttons. 


OUR HAIR-TRIGGER SITUATION 


NO ONE in his right mind would willingly wipe 
humanity off the face of the earth. Politicians and 
statesmen, strategists and scientists, all agree that an 
H-bomb war is unthinkable . . . while the rest of us 
assure ourselves “ It will never happen.” 


The only reason we have H-bombs at all, we are told, 
is to strike back if we are attacked. The theory is that 
this threat of annihilation-in-return will deter any would- 
be aggressor. 


But it is not so easy to keep control of the situation. 
Both sides in the Cold War add to their stockpiles of 
H-bombs and missiles month by month. And each 
addition means another chance for something to go 
wrong, 


The “ deterrent theory " depends on being able to launch 
your own H-bombs before you are obliterated. So the 
whole system has to be kept at hair-trigger readiness - 
with less and less chance to check if you are making a 
mistake. 


Political mistakes, too, could lead to situations where, 
for instance, one side would be tempted to call the 
other’s bluff . . . when they might not be bluffing. 


Even the “strategies” concocted around the H-bomb 
could lead to situations that might start a war. Suppose 
the British Government decided to launch a real civil 
defence programme, with deep shelters, intensive train- 
ing for the public, and detailed evacuation plans, The 
Russians might well think these were preparations for 
a nuclear war in earnest ... and then what ? 


Our situation today is one where a burnt-out valve, a 
radar operator with a hangover, a stupid politician, a 
man with a nervous breakdown, or a strategist who 
guessed wrong could put the world in peril. 


Accidents do happen 


“The accidental explosion of one or more nuclear 
weapons in the next ten years is not improbable,” 
according to a study carried out at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in America. 


In a book published in the US a leading nuclear scien- 
tist reveals that a 24-megaton nuclear bomb nearly 
exploded when it had to be jettisoned over North Caro- 
lina last year. Five of the six interlocking safety 
devices were later found to have triggered in sequence 
to explode the bomb. “Only a single switch prevented 
the 24-megaton bomb from detonating and spreading 
fire and destruction over a wide area.’”? 


Nuclear weapons have, in fact, been involved in about 
ten major accidents, although none has yet blown up. 


On one occasion a Bomarc nuclear missile is known to 
have put itself in the ready-to-fire position. One theory 
is that two radio signals - one from a police car and 
one from a local station - combined by accident in the 
missile’s “ brain” to give the secret firing order. 


Anti-aircraft missiles have launched themselves at least 
twice and have misfired several times. 


And when the warning goes? 


“The only trouble with it (radar) is that it sees too 
well. It sees things that are not there,” says General 
Thomas B, Power, Commander of the US Strategic Air 
Command. 


But the general has to assume that what the radar sees 
is real and send his planes streaking for Russia; it has 
happened more than once already. 


So far he has found out the mistake in time and the 
planes have returned. But what will happen when all 
the planes are replaced by missiles that cannot be re- 
called and “do not have effective ‘destruct’ systems 
which would allow them to be destroyed in flight ? ’8 
False warnings are not just something that could 
happen. They do happen. One example was on Sth 
October, 1960, when sadar in Greenland reported that 
an attack had been launched against America. The 
alarm was given, but fortunately someone checked the 
readings. They turned out to be radar echoes from the 
moon, 


Whose finger on the button? 


So little time would be available to decide whether war 
had really started that the real decisions about the 
future of mankind have been taken out of the hands of 
the people you vote for and put into the hands of re- 
mote military commanders who are answerable to no 
one. 


A study carried out at Ohio State University (mentioned 
above) declared quite categorically : “ The President has 
already been obliged to delegate, in fact if not in prin- 
ciple, some of his ultimate authority to order the use of 
nuclear weapons. . . . He will be forced to delegate 
more,” (1) 


The possibility that irresponsible or misguided action by 
a relatively junior officer could result in the launching 
of one or more nuclear weapons. and retaliation by the 
enemy, is one of the many perils of the arms race. 
Soldiers are in no way immune from mental stress, and 
during World War IIE 43 per cent of all medical dis- 


The attack might not be big enough to kill so many 
people. But this is what radiation would do to you and 
your family as the dose you took in mounted up 
minute by minute. ... 


A big dose brings death within a few hours. 


Smaller amounts bring on “radiation sickness” -a 
disease that starts with vomiting and diarrhoea and may 
lead to delirium and death. 


If you recover from radiation sickness, you do so 
slowly. You will probably lose your hair for a time and 
suffer from internal and mouth bleeding. Many survi- 
vors never really get well and are always liable to die 
from infections that would not have harmed them 
before. 


If you get a dose of radiation and seem to recover, you 
may still develop cancer years afterwards. Cases of 
leukaemia and other forms of cancer are stil] being 
reported in Hiroshima and Nagasaki from the A-bombs 
exploded in 1945. 


A pregnant woman who has had a large dose of 
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tadiation is more likely to have a miscarriage or give 
birth to a stillborn or deformed child. 

An H-bomb war would also increase enormously the 
chances of deformities and other defects being passed 
on permanently to future generations. Fall-out, con- 
taminated food and the general increase in the earth’s 
radioactivity would all add to this terrible danger. 
The famous American chemist and Nobel Prize winner. 
Dr. Linus Pauling, is convinced that H-bomb tests will 
mean millions more crippled and sub-normal children 
in future generations. Dr. R. H. Mole, an expert at the 
Government's Atomic Research Station at Harwell, 
thinks Dr. Pauling’s predictions “are not all that 
wrong.” (4) 

No one knows for certain how much harm H-bomb 
tests are doing to future generations. But every respon- 
sible scientist admits that H-bomb war may leave us 
with an appalling total of inborn deformities and 
defects. 

Spread over many generations, the final toll all over 
the world could be hundreds of millions of H-bomb- 
fathered cripples, idiots and invalids. 


WHAT ABOUT CIVIL DEFENCE? 


ALL planning for civil defence under H-bomb attack 
is based on a little knowledge plus a lot of guesswork. 
Those who work out the plans know this quite well, but 
it is not made clear enough to the public. 

No scientist claims to understand the effects of nuclear 
bombs in more than one or two ways which he has 
specially studied. So in making his calculations he has 
to assume that conditions in other ways would be more 
or less normal. 

The planners who use his figures do the same. The 
result is that plans are produced which deal, say, with 
blast damage but not fall-out, or fall-out but not fire. 
These plans often depend on help coming from outside. 
In an actual H-bomb attack, when everything was 
happening at once, would there be anyone to bring this 
help? 

Independent scientists who have studied civil defence 
handbooks think that the picture given there is much too 
optimistic, (}) Though the facts and figures quoted are 
mainly correct, the plans based on them are unrealistic. 
This is the danger of civil defence propaganda -a 
danger against which many people in America and 
Britain keep warning us. It misleads the public into 
thinking that H-bomb war will not be so bad after all, 
and that we have more chance of survival than we 
really have, 

The motives of the ordinary civil defence volunteer are 
good -he simply wants to be able to help in time of 
trouble. But Governments use civil defence to hide 
from their populations the fact that an H-bomb war will 
mean certain death, mutilation ort misery for the vast 
majority of people involved. 


Evacuation 


For years the British Government has claimed to have a 
plan-“ much bigger than anything attempted in the 
last war ’’- for moving out 12,000,000 people from cities 
to safer areas if H-bomb attack seemed likely. 

By 1961 this plan had been scrapped because. according 
to a civil defence chief, “estimates of the destructive- 
ness of fall-out have gone up.” He added: “A new 
plan is now being discussed.” (2) 

Plan No. 2, announced in February 1962, is for 9} 
million people - mothers and children, the old and the 
sick - to move “voluntarily” from cities to “reception 
areas”. 


“As a short-term evacuation scheme,’ commented one 
paper, “it seems to prove the proposition that in an 
island of this size all anti-nuclear defence schemes have 
a Junatic unreality....” 

Meanwhile the Americans seem to have lost confidence 
in evacuation. The latest U.S. civil defence booklet 
says it is “now of less general value than it appeared 
to be a few years ago.’’ This is because of the danger 
to evacuees from fall-out and the risk of sudden rocket 
attack (and in a country over thirty times as big as 
Britain !). 

That seems to be the feeling, too, of a former British 
civil defence chief who spoke on the B.B.C, recently. 
He thought the best policy for an individual facing an 
H-bomb attack would be to “ stay put.’’ (8) 

Evacuation plan No, 1, which looked so solid and re- 
assuring in print, never came to anything. Is plan No. 2 
likely to have any more reality? 


Secret booklet 


The Government has issued a series of Civil Defence 
Manuals, and also a 9d. booklet called The Hydrogen 
Bomb. But in an emergency, we are told, “ more 
detailed advice would be distributed free to everybody 
in the country.” 

This booklet is to be “a comprehensive manual of 
instruction to the householder about the steps he 
could take to help himself and his family should war 
come.” 

Does this booklet exist yet or is it still to be written? 
Civil defence chiefs, knowing it took the Americans 
months to prepare a 48-page booklet on nuclear war 
recently, sent out to 25,000,000 householders, are wor- 
ried in case the British booklet comes too late to help 
anyone. 

They are highly critical of the secrecy over this booklet 
and emergency plans in general. 

General Sir Sidney Kirkman. Director-General of Civil 
Defence from 1954 to 1960, has said: ‘‘ The politicians 
have not done enough to educate the public, and that’s 
the first thing they should have done.” (4) 

Another civil defence leader has said: “If you wait 
until just before the bombs start dropping to dump 
knowledge in people's laps, it would be simply criminal.” 
(4) 

Why does the Government refuse to issue this booklet 
- if it exists- despite pressure from civil defence people? 
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into milk and is particularly harmful to young children 
-has a “half-life ” of eight days, which does not sound 
very long. 

This does not mean, though, that after eight days all 
the radioactivity has gone. It means that after eight 
days the radioactivity has dropped to half. and after 
another eight days to half again (a quarter of the 
original amount) and so on. 

After the accident at the Windscale atomic factory in 
Cumberland in 1957, when iodine-131 was scattered all 
over the countryside, the milk from local farms was 
dumped into the sea for six weeks afterwards - not eight 
days. 

So it would take months before the amount of iodine- 
13! scattered about in an H-bomb attack lost its radio- 
activity. (1) And iodine-131 is very short-lived compared 
with some of the products of H-bomb explosions, for 
their “half-lives” go up to thousands of years. 


Already H-bomb tests have exposed us all to the danger 
of radioactive substances getting into our bodies and 
causing disease. 

The main danger with H-bomb tests is the fall-out that 
drifts round the earth and comes down on grass and 
crops, getting into our food and then into our bodies. 
Four of the most dangerous substances when they get 
inside our bodies are strontium-90, iodine-131, caesium- 
137 and carbon-14 (radioactive carbon which we breathe 
in with air and which has a “ half-life ” of 5,600 years). 
The special danger of strontium is that it is chemically 
very much like calcium, so our bodies use it in the 
same way and send it into our bones. 

Similarly, our bodies use iodine-13! like ordinary 
iodine and send it to the thyroid gland, which helps to 
look after our growth. The danger here, especially in 
babies under six months, is that physical and mental 
growth will be stunted-and also that cancer will 
develop in the thyroid gland. 

Caesium-137 and carbon-14 can attack the sex cells in 
both men and women, making people more likely to 
have abnormal or diseased children. 

H-bomb tests have also increased the likelihood of 
deformed, idiot and diseased children being born in the 
future. Radiation is known to be one cause of these 
inborn defects, and H-bomb tests are adding year by 
year to the dose we normally get from our surroundings. 


Fall-out in war 


Those are some of the dangers from H-bomb tests. But 
the radiation danger after an H-bomb attack would be 
so much worse that there is no real comparison. 

It is not only that the amount of radioactivity would be 
thousands of times greater, so all the present dangers 
would be vastly multiplied. There would also be an 
entirely different kind of danger - coming much sooner, 
and much harder to protect ourselves against. 
Strontium, which gives off beta particles, is not a big 
threat to life and health until it gets into the body. It 
is substances giving off gamma rays that would be the 
worst danger in the first weeks after an H-bomb attack. 
For these rays, remember, can shine on you from 
thousands of feet away-and they go through bricks, 
concrete and even steel. 

The first heavy fall-out from a nuclear explosion con- 
tains a huge quantity of this gamma-radiation, Areas 
of thousands of square miles are cleared during H-bomb 
tests so that no one will be exposed to it. But, in an 
H-bomb attack, explosions over military bases or cities 
would cover the country with this heavy fall-out, 

The survivors of the blasts would be living for days or 
weeks in a radioactive oven. 


Over large areas it would be asking for serious injury 
or death to step outside your specially protected “refuge 
room”. And in the worst areas even sandbagged brick 
walls could not save you from a very harmful and 
perhaps fatal dose of radiation. 

You do not see or feel anything at the time. You only 
know later that you have been harmed as the first 
sickness and weakness begins to come on. Radiation can 
be detected only by special instruments. 

No kind of special clothing could protect you if you 
went outside to look for food. And if you had an 
instrument which told you that even indoors your 
family were getting a dangerous dose, you could dc 
nothing more to save them. 

There is no sort of chemical that will get rid of 
radiation. Burning contaminated objects is no use, 
because the ashes still give off the rays. 

The only thing to do would be to try and wash away 
some of the fall-out dust from inside and near your 
home. But that would not be safe until the dust had 
lost some of its radioactivity. 

Even when it is too fine to see, fall-out dust is still 
highly dangerous. Everything you used in cleaning up 
- rags, water, brushes, the bag of your vacuum cleaner - 
would become radioactive, too. It would not be enough 
to throw them away. You would have to make sure 
they were buried somewhere well away from any human 
beings. 


Doses -and what they do 


The most important thing for you and your family 
would be to try and keep down the dose of radiation 
you got in the first few days after the attack, 

If there was time beforehand, the Government might 
have issued people with radiation instruments, as they 
did with gas-masks in World War I. : 
The purpose would be quite different, of course. Gas- 
masks protect you against gas. Radiation instruments 
do nothing to protect you - they merely tell you if the 
dose you are getting is enough to injure you or kill you. 
And you might be helpless to do anything more to 
protect your family and yourself than you were already 
doing. 

Smal} doses of radiation received over a number of 
days add up and are as bad for the body as getting one 
bigger but shorter dose. The body can stand a larger 
amount in small doses if these are spread over, say, a 
whole year. But after an H-bomb attack it would make 
no difference if you took in 700 units of radiation over 
the first seven hours or the first seven days - it would 
still kill you. 

It is impossible to know what dose of radiation you 
would be likely to get. The figures given in civil defence 
booklets are based on the fall-out from a single bomb. 
In wartime, of course, there would be a lot of bombs, 
making it much harder to calculate what the total 
radiation doses would be. 

It would depend on how many bombs were used, how 
powerful they were, the wind and the weather at the 
time -and how far away you were from the nearest 
bomb. 

Two American defence experts have tried to take all 
these points into account and have worked out a way 
of estimating what the total number of deaths and 
injuries from fall-out is likely to be. (2) 


Using their figures, a British scientist, Dr. M. C. 


Berenbaum, has calculated that 62 ten-megaton bombs 
would be enough to kill everyone in Britain if we were 
unprepared - or 95 per cent of us if we had six months 
in which to train, and build shelters. (8) 


charges in the American Forces were for psychiatric and 
similar reasons - nearly half of them, it is thought, 
before actual battle experience. (*) 


Sooner or later someone - a pilot, a submarine com- 
mander, a mechanic, a general - will crack under the 
strain. Any one of them could finish it all. (4) 


Do they want peace? 


Our lives today hang in the balance of the “ deterrent 
theory.” Only because the sides are more or less equal, 
we are told, is total war avoided. 


Yet each side is struggling to get ahead of the other. 
Soon, for instance, America’s nuclear force will be 
based on missiles hidden in concrete pits or in sub- 
marines, while the Russians claim they have an anti- 
missile-missile, 


How long before one side is tempted to strike .. . 
while the advantage still goes to the one who strikes 
first ? 


Even the strategists are beginning to ask “ What if the 
deterrent fails?” And they answer with ever more 
horrible theories. Like the “slow motion war” 
obliterating one city at a time, and stopping for discus- 
sions between each round. 


Some way must be found, the strategists says, to make 
H-bomb war “ credible.” .. . 
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WORLD WAR III 


WORLD WAR II, if we let it come, will be unlike 
anything mankind has ever known. The killing and 
destruction will be so terrible that experts think it could 
not last for more than 24 or 48 hours. 


In that time millions of us will have been wiped out 

and millions more left sick and injured to fight for 
life in a country reduced to ruins and poisoned by 
radio-activity. 


This is not science fiction - it is what many responsible 
people think it is bound to happen within a few years if 
Russia and the West go on building up H-bomb stocks 
and preparing to use them. 


Attack 


The British Government counts on our getting at least 
a week’s warning of a coming H-bomb attack from the 
rise in world tension, giving us time to evacuate cities 
and build refuges. Many experts, however, doubt if we 
should get anything like so much warning. 


We might do so, they say, if H-bomb war grew out of 
a smaller war. But if the attack were an act of desper- 
ation or due to a mistake - and both could easily 
happen - it would almost certainly come suddenly. 
Then we should be lucky to get one hour’s notice. 


How would the attack come? Would there be the 
approaching roar of massed bombers . . . or only the 
sudden blinding flashes of the nuclear fireballs, swiftly 
and soundlessly shot from the sky by rockets ? 


At present no one really knows what to expect. Nor 
does anyone know what the pattern of attack is likely 
to be . .. whether H-bombs would be aimed mainly at 
military bases, or at cities, or at the whole population 
at random, 


Some experts think the bombs would be exploded high 
up to set fire to huge areas ... others that they would 
be exploded low down to suck up great quantities of 
earth and cover the country with radio-active fall-out. 
So governments can only twist and turn, trying to make 
some show of defence while the bombs get bigger and 
the missiles more deadly. 


But whatever is done, for millions of people there is no 
hope of protection. Some of the bombs will always get 
through. Even modern defences cannot bring down all 
the planes in a massed bomber attack (our own reprisal 
threat to Russia depends on this)? - and there is even 
less hope of rockets being stopped. 


Because of the colossal power of each single bomb, 
those that do get through will be enough - in the words 
of official UK and US handbooks - to bring “ death 
and destruction on a greater scale than ever before” 
and “ leave a tragic world.” 


Against attack by rockets - which would take 10 to 12 
minutes to reach this country from Russia - the Fyling- 
dales Early Warning Station in Yorkshire (not yet ready) 
is designed to give four minutes’ warning. 
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Relaying this warning all over the country will take 20 
seconds, according to the Government’s present plan 
(originally one minute was allowed). 


Three minutes 40 seconds.. 


That leaves three minutes 40 seconds for civil defence 
command posts to take decisions and issue orders . . . 
sirens to be sounded . . . 50,000,000 people warned to 
take cover, 


All this assumes that the warning system - a compli- 
cated network of radar devices, computers and com- 
munications - works from start to finish without a hitch. 
Against attack by bomber planes we can rely, says the 
Secretary for Air, on “a reasonably long period of 
warning - several minutes.” 


Meanwhile the Russians now claim to have a 12,000 
mile-range missile which can fly round the world and 
come in through the “back door,” outflanking Britain’s 
and America’s enormously costly early warning systems. 


Bases or cities? 


No one pretends that millions of deaths can be avoided 
if H-bombs are exploded right over or near heavily 
populated areas. 


A motion on civil defence adopted by the London 
County Council on 3rd October, 1961. admits that 
“there is no practical means of providing Londoners 
with effective defence against thermonuclear (H-bomb) 
war.” 

An official US estimate of casualties from two 10-mega- 
ton bombs on New York (which has about the same 
population as London) was 6,098,000 people killed and 
2,278,000 injured.® 

So those who want to present an “optimistic” picture 
of World War III prefer to believe that cities and towns 
will not be the chief targets. The main attack, they 
say, would be on airfields and rocket sites, and our 
cities might escape : 

But even in America - a country of 3,000,000 square 
miles - many people think it would not make a great 
deal of difference if military bases were the main H- 


A victim of the Hiroshima bomb. 
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bomb targets. Most of the population would still be in 
peril through living near these bases, or from off-course 
bombs or from fall-out, 


In Britain, where we have scores of airfields and rocket 
sites crowded into an area of 92,000 square miles, it is 
a vain hope to imagine that H-bombs will distinguish 
between “military” and “civilian” targets. 


What the bomb will do 


An H-bomb kills and destroys in different ways depend- 
ing on how high in the air it is exploded. 


Exploded near the ground it scoops out a crater up to 
a mile wide, smashes everything within several miles, 
and forms a towering “ mushroom” cloud of radio- 
active dust and debris which comes down as deadly fall- 
out. Exploded higher up it causes wider destruction by 
blast and fire, and also kills and injures by radiation 
from the fireball, but produces less fall-out. 


Exploded very high up, where the air is thin and more 
of the bomb’s energy goes into heat, it is mainly a fire 
weapon. A 10-megaton bomb exploded 30 miles up, 
says an American scientist, “ could send a searing wave 
of heat over an area of 5,000 square miles."’4 

A 10-megaton bomb exploded over your neighbourhood 
would... 


@ Give off a flash quicker than your eyes can 
blink to protect themselves - and bright enough 
to blind temporarily and probably burn the 
eyes of people looking at it from two or three 
hundred miles away.’ 


Grow in 40 seconds to a blindingly bright fire- 
ball three miles across - and as hot as the 
inside of the sun. 
Then, depending on how high up it was exploded... 
@ Blow a crater up to 240 ft. deep and } mile to 
1 mile across - and with a huge rim of piled- 
up wreckage out to twice that distance. The 
hole would go deeper than London's under- 
ground railway (which is 192 ft, below the 
street at its deepest point), and the blast wave 
would probably travel along the tunnels and 
kill people sheltering in them right out into 
the suburbs.¢ 
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@ Burn you fatally or very badly up to 22 miles 
away if you were unprotected, and blister your 
skin up to 25 miles away. 


@ Start big fires up to 20 miles away and smaller 
fires up to 28 miles away. 

@ Completely smash everything within 34 miles, 
destroy brick buildings up to 7 miles away, and 
damage houses and block streets up to 15 miles 
away. Within a circle of at least 30 miles 
across, people sheltering in basements or 
ground floor rooms would be in danger of 
their homes falling in on them. 


@ Bring down steel bridges up to 4 miles away 
and kill or injure people by flying glass and 
bricks (and flying people) up to 14 miles away.” 
According to an American civil defence expert, 
hills give “ very little, if any,” protection from 
H-bomb blast.° 

@ Kill or fatally injure 400,000 to 700,000 people 
out of a city population of 1,000,000.9 
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All that can be done by one quite small 1!0-megaton 
bomb. In an H-bomb attack this scene of mass killing 
and destruction would be repeated perhaps fifty times in 
different parts of the country - and all in one night, not 
over years. 

Instead of a large number of smaller bombs the attack 
might be made with a few very big bombs. This is 
what would happen if the Russians used their threatened 
100-megaton bomb... . 

THE FIREBALL would grow to & miles across. 
BRICK HOUSES would be destroyed within a circle 34 
miles across, 

FIRES would be*started (and skin blistered) as far away 
as Oxford and Cambridge if the bomb burst over 
Lendon, 

RADIATION from the explosion would cause death or 
serious sickness within a circle 14 miles across. 
FALL-OUT over at least 1,000 square miles would be 
so bad that anyone unprotected for as long as an hour 
would die from the radio-activity. 


THE THIRD DESTROYER 


PEOPLE who survive the blast and fire of nuclear ex- 
plosions will have to face the third destroyer - radia- 
tion. 

Imagine hundreds of thousands of tons of radium dust 
scattered about. That is what it would be like in areas 
covered by radio-active fall-out. . 

Radium was the first radio-active substance to be dis- 
covered towards the end of the 19th century. It is 
radio-active because it is made up of atomic nuclei 
which are “unstable” -~ which are breaking down all 
the time into lighter forms of nuclei containing less 
particles, 

As the radium nuclei break down or ‘“‘ decay” they 
shed energy by giving off two types of invisible par- 
ticles, alpha particles and beta particles, as well as in- 
visible rays similar to X-rays called gamma rays. 

Since discovering radium scientists have found that there 
are hundreds of these unstable, radio-active substances. 
Most of them do not exist in nature - man has made 
them by splitting up natural atoms in the laboratory. 
A nuclear fission explosion is atom-splitting on a huge 
scale and produces some 200 types of radio-active sub- 
stances, 

Many of these, including two of the most dangerous to 
life, certain forms of strontium and caesium, were not 
known until nuclear explosions created them. 


How radiation destroys 


All the radio-active substances in fall-out give off one 
or more of the three kinds of radiation we get from 
radium - alpha and beta particles and gamma rays. All 
three kinds harm us by attacking our cells and living 
tissue. 

Substances giving off alpha and beta particles are 
dangerous mainly if you are close to them, or if you 
get them inside your body by breathing them in or 
eating them in food. Those giving off gamma rays are 
dangerous at a distance. 

This is because alpha particles usually travel only a 
few inches in the air, and beta particles not more than 
20 or 30 feet - and both can be stopped by a thin sheet 
of material. Whereas gamma rays can reach you from 


thousands of feet away and are so penetrating that they 


go right through brick walls - and, of course, through 
clothing and our own bodies. 

The pioneers using radium did not realise how danger- 
ous it was, and some of them died as a result of radia- 
tion exposure, 

Now we know that when radium gets into the body it 
collects in the bones. The radiation from it then stops 
new blood forming properly - lowering our resistance 
to disease and causing anemia and sometimes leukemia 
(blood cancer) - and also damages the bone-building 
cells, which can lead to bone cancer. 

Strontium-90 - one of the substances in H-bomb fall- 
out - collects in the bones like radium and does the 
same sort of damage. 

Nowadays even a fragment of radium is handled with 
great care, and people using it are protected by strict 
safety rules. Similar precautions are taken with other 
radioactive substances used in industry and medicine. 
When you see the care taken with such tiny amounts in 
peacetime, and then think of the huge quantities of 
radioactive material produced by an H-bomb explosion, 
you begin to realise how terrible the danger from 
radiation will be in a nuclear war. 

Radioactivity is measured by a unit called a “curie”, 
named after the radium pioneers, Marie and Pierre 
Curie. The safety level of radioactivity in milk after 
H-bomb tests is measured in minute fractions of a 
curie. The amount of radioactivity produced by a 
nuclear explosion of even one kiloton produces hundreds 
of millions of curies. 


A danger for years 


While some of the radioactivity produced by a nuclear 
explosion disappears quickly, a lot of it stays a danger 
to life and health for years. 

This is because, though all radioactive substances decay 
in time into harmless ones, they do so at very different 
speeds. 

One thing that makes some of the substances in H-bomb 
fall-out so dangerous is that they are long-lived enough 
still to be giving off radiation when they are lodged 
inside our bodies, perhaps years afterwards. 
lodine-131-the radioactive form of iodine which gets 
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Albert tlunt 


The Nottingham Captain 


REVOLUTION OR 
ESTABLISHMENT ? 


The second of two articles on Centre 42 


Stravinsky’s The Soldier’s Tale (which I 
described in my first article) has no overt 
social “message.” It shows, in direct 
theatre terms, human relationships cor- 
rupted by greed, new relationships created 
through freedom, and the disaster which 
springs from trying to have it both ways 
and from refusing to accept a limited solu- 
tion. The soldier is lost because he and 
his princess, instead of living out the rela- 
tionship they have created, try to recover 
the past - to be both what they are and 
what they once were. There is a healthy 
moral balance in the play, an acceptance of 
the limitations of human existence fused 
with an intense awareness of the joy of 
being alive. 


It is the directness and immediacy with 
which this awareness is communicated - 
through colours, shapes, gestures, words, 
sounds - the way in which a simple act like 
drinking out of a jug is isolated and picked 
out, so that we see it as if for the first 
time, that makes The Soldier's Tale so 
relevant in a society in which our everyday 
actions become increasingly automatic and 
meaningless. Bernard Kops’s Morry tells 
us that he has just noticed the world 
around him. The Soldier's Tale doesn’t 
have to tell; it makes us notice too. 


Ironically, it is the piece of socially con- 
scious historical reconstruction which fol- 
lows Stravinsky that seems arty and remote. 
This is called The Nottingham Captain, 
and tells the story, in narration and song, 
of the rigged trial of three Luddite leaders 
who were hanged for treason in 1817. Four 
men, in blue sweaters, place themselves on 
the stage, and with a minimum of move- 
ment go twice through a script “ compiled 
and added to” by Arnold Wesker, first to 
a classical accompaniment, and then in a 
jazz version composed by Dave Lee (which 
is, from him, surprisingly lacking in excite- 
ment). 


Much of the story is told in the words of 
those who were involved. There is a long 
quotation from a speech by Byron, reports 
from the radical press, statements by gov- 
ernment agents, and an account, taken 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine, of the 
actual execution, an account full of 
dramatic exaggeration and pious last words, 
but which is authentic in the sense that its 
rhythm and attitudes are authentically of 
the period. The narrative is linked by 
comments and songs written by Wesker 
himself. And it is on these “ addings to” 
that the experiment founders. 

There is, for example, a statement that is 
insistently repeated right through the play. 
“Tt was a simple mission to enable those 
in power to remain in power. . . . That 
was my job - find traitors, and if there 
were none, Create them.” This statement is 
put into the mouth of the chief government 
agent and contrasts strongly in tone with 
the words this man uses when he is not 
quoting Wesker, words which are for the 
most part factual, if biassed. There is a 
knowingness about the statement which 


turns nineteenth century politics into an 
excuse for unproved assertion. When, at 
the end of the strange and interesting 
account of the execution, this phrase sud- 
denly grinds in again, with its crude and 
all-embracing explanation, it is impossible 
to feel that Wesker is aware of his material 
in any living way. He is simply imposing 
from the outside an easy simplification. 


This absence of any real awareness leads to 
a dead formalism. In The Soldier's Tale, 
music, words and movements grow out of 
each other and complement each other so 
that you feel it would be impossible to tell 
the story in any other way. But here there 
is no organic link. For example, in the 
first version information is flashed on the 
screen at the back of the stage; in the 
second version, the same information is 
hung on a table at the side. But the effect 
doesn’t change (the information is what 
matters) and the variation is no more than 
a gimmick, 


Again, there’s nothing either particularly 
“jazzy “ or “ classical ” about the songs. 


“England, Ireland, France shall rise 
To end the poverty and the lies !’ 


It’s resounding - and empty and vague, and 
so is a trite song about the beauty of 
justice, which has the chorus, “There are 
no men of unbiassed views.” Compared 
with the vigour and wit and fecling of some 
of the folk songs in the pubs, this material 
is thin and pretentious. A platitude has 
been draped in an “artistic” idea, and the 
result is that, although we’re repeatedly 
told what we ought to be feeling, we’re 
never made to feel it. 


As I came away from this performance I 
couldn’t help thinking of Roots, and par- 
ticularly of that scene in which Wesker 
stops shouting at us about culture and con- 
fronts us instead with old Stan Mann re- 
calling with a mature pleasure and sadness 
the vigour of his youth. In Roots, Wesker 
was still working on his material, struggling 
to explore experience and give it meaning- 
ful shape. This sense of a mind at work 
is completely absent from The Nottingham 
Captain, Instead we are presented with 
commonplace ideas, with the assumption 
that if only they are repeated insistently 
enough they will stop being commonplace. 
The Nottingham Captain, like Chips With 
Everything, tries to show people how they 
are being fooled. But it doesn’t show, it 
only asserts. And into the repeated asser- 
tions there creeps the note of baffled 
defeatism that is sounded in Chips. 


For if all issues are clear and simple, the 
only conclusion possible is that people are 
either wicked or stupid for behaving as 
they do. Centre 42 consciously opposes 
Cecil King’s belief that the masses are 
ignorant. But there is, I believe, a serious 
danger of falling almost unconsciously into 
the same supposition. It would not be 
difficult to slip over from the positive act of 
offering people new possibilities to an atti- 
tude of contempt if the offering is re 
jected. 


ANNUAL FILM VIEWING SESSION 


Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Saturday, 24 November, 2.30 p.m. to 8 p.m. approx. 
Admission 2s. 6d., tea ticket Is. 6d., from Friends Peace Committee. 


Apply now as tickets are limited 


I feel it is necessary to say this, not only 
because I find The Nottingham Captain 
crude and posturing, but because of an un- 
comfortable uncertainty of tone that creeps 
into the beautifully produced and very 
glossy souvenir programme. There is in 
this programme a tendency to patronise, to 
talk down, which is not at all in keeping 
with Centre 42’s social beliefs. 


There is, for example, an unsubtle attempt 
to convince people that artists are just 
workers like the rest. Lawrence, for ex- 
ample, is consciously described as “‘ the son 
of a miner,” Kops is “very elementary 
school” educated, and Charles Parker is 
shown wearing a cloth cap as he talks to a 
worker. But if words mean anything, 
artists aren’t workers in the sense that, say. 
a man working on a conveyor belt is a 
worker, and nobody is going to be taken 
in by the pretence that they are. It’s not 
what is actually said, but the general tone. 
Moreover, a curiously narrow assumption 
about the nature of culture repeatedly slips 
through. Hamlet, for example, is described 
as Shakespeare’s Jimmy Porter. This isn’t 
merely a denial of artistic standards; it’s 
not even good advertising. The audience 
Wesker is trying to reach has either never 
heard of Porter or thinks he ought to be 
kicked. Again, we are told that “ Many 
people are shocked by their first contact 
with modern poetry. True, modern poetry 
is quite different from the poetry of the 
seventeenth century, but so are modern 
houses.” What kind of person is this meant 
to impress ? ‘To anybody already interested 
in poetry it’s insulting; and to anybody not 
interested it’s meaningless. 


Are these lapses of tone simply the result 
of inexperience and overwork or do they 
teflect a deeper confusion, an attitude 
which, while insisting that the arts are cen- 
tral to life, continues to separate “ culture ” 
from living? It is, perhaps, too early to 
say. But there are disconcerting implica- 
tions. Centre 42’s links with trades councils 
which were supposed to connect its artistic 
aims with the activities of a whole section 
of the community, have sometimes merely 
revealed, in the gap between sponsors and 
rank-and-file, how much the union bureau- 
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cracy has become part of the Establish- 
ment. 


If Centre 42°s aims are to be realised in 
any meaningful way there must, I feel, be 
two developments. In the first place, the 
links with the trades unions must be seen 
to be insufficient in themselves, Far from 
playing a revolutionary role in modern 
society the unions are very often represen- 
tative of all that is static in our culture. 


On the other hand, it is wrong to see the 
members of these unions simply as part of 
an apathetic mass. They are, in fact, very 
often sharing interests and activities which 
mean a great deal to them with other 
people who are similarly concerned. (In 
the town where I live, for example, a town 
which looks completely dead, the local 
Working Men’s Club has a music group 
organised by the members themselves, who 
have built their own electronic equipment, 
bought a consiantly growing collection of 
records and arranged visits to concerts 
more than a hundred miles away, all within 
the context of the social life of the club.) 
It is, I feel, important for Centre 42 to 
extend its links with the dynamic forces 
already at work rather than commit itself 
to a single, partly fossilised group. There 
are, for instance, audiences growing up in 
the Colleges of Technology and Further 
Education which would welcome Centre 
42’s social concerns. 


Secondly, it is, I think, vital that Centre 42 
should become part of a community itself. 
The establishment of a centre in a partic- 
ular locality, closely linked with the whole 
range of politically and socially alive acti- 
vities in the area might be expensive and 
diMcult, but would be much more worth- 
while than hawking Solly Gold round the 
Midlands. Given such a centre, with a per- 
manent theatre group working out by ex- 
periment a language of its own that makes 
sense in one community, there would be 
real possibilities for exciting development. 
Meanwhile, we have the festivals, and those 
who told Arnold Wesker he was crazy have 
been proved wrong. In the present cultural 
situation, Centre 42 has already given us 
plenty to be thankful for. 


Programme includes first British showing of winner of the “Gran Premio” at 
Bergamo in September, The Magician, and cartoon, The Iron Helmet, and 


The End and the Beginning (both new). 
From Hiroshima, Dr. Robert Jungk’s Children 


and Women Strike for Peace. 
of the Ashes. 
Strangers to Hope. 


From Canada. Very Nice, Very Nice! 
From Central Africa, Stephen Peet’s The Unseen Valley, 


From America, film of Everyman I 


From Algeria, 


and from all over the world, The First Priority and People by the Billions. 


And there are others. 
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Aneurin Bevan. Volume 1: 1897-1945, by 
Michael Foot. (MacGibbon & Kee, 45s.) 


This is not the definitive story of Nye 
Bevan. It is too early to be definitive. His 
death removed from the political scene one 
of its commanding figures, and from the 
stage of radical politics one of its very few 
- perhaps its last ? - great leaders. But the 
issues which dominated his later years hang 
on to plague us unresolved - the socialist 
commitment of the Labour Party, its role 
in a changed society, foreign policy, nuclear 
weapons, and running like a red thread 
through all this the crucial question of 
leadership. None of these have been re- 
solved. So that to write about Bevan and 
his times is to write a sort of post-history 
- Hamlet, after the death of the hero-prince, 
but with the King still alive ! 


These problems still lie in wait for Michael 
Foot in the second volume. Here the land- 
scape is more traditional and familiar, and 
Foot has judged the distance with remark- 
able exactness. He is neither too close - 
unravelling personal details which may, for 
all we know, not exist- nor so far away 
that he sees Bevan as a mythological figure. 
This is a political portrait, the portrait of 
a public man, socialist, agitator, polemicist, 
working-class politician, and it is this fact, 
the very representative quality of Bevan’s 
life and background, which is so success- 
fully evoked. 


DISARMAMENT 
AND PEACE 


The need for an International Commission 
on peaceful co-existence, 


A meeting at CAXTON HALL 
(Lancaster Room). Caxton St. S.W.1. 


Wednesday, 7.30 p.m., November 21. 
Speaker: Swami Avyaktananda. 


Ghairman : Capt. C. E. Cookson, 
CMG. 


Swami Avyaktananda will present a report 


on the work that has been done in New 
York. 


(He has submitted an appea! to the Acting 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
set up an International Commission to create 
trust and understanding between the two 
blocs and to facilitate disarmament and the 
banning of nuclear tests, and has seen the 
President of the General Assembly and the 
Under-Secretary of the United Nations con- 
cerning the proposed International Commis- 
sion. The appeal has been backed by the 
signatures of more than 1,000 British people, 
including those of Lord Boyd Orr, Mr. 
Harold Bing, Chairman, War Resisters’ Inter- 
national, Imam Abdul Majid, and Rabbi 
Silverstone. The copies of the appeal and 
the statement have been sent to the chair- 
men of the delegations to the United 
Nations, the heads of the various organs of 
the United Nations, and the heads of the 
Governments of the world.) 


A world public opinion has to be created 
for this International Commission to hasten 
disarmament and the cessation of nuclear 
tests. 

PLEASE COME AND BRING OTHERS. 


Organised by the Vedanta Movement. 


| renounce war and ! will never ma 
r4 support or sanction another J 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


Stuart Hall 


Indeed, my lasting impression is that in the 
life of Bevan we can see more clearly than 
in the biography of any other Labour 
leader who has lived through into our own 
times, the strengths and the weaknesses of 
the Labour tradition in English socialist 
politics. There is no point in romanticising 
the story: Clem Attlee and Emest Bevin 
are as much a part of English socialism as 
Bevan, But one strand - the dominant 
strand, perhaps - in’ English working-class 
politics comes through with such extra- 
ordinary force in his life: the working-class 
background in Wales, the deep inter-action 
between politics and social life in a closely- 
knit mining community; the birth of radical 
agitation; the familiar confrontation of 
Capital and Labour, with a starkness which 
still smells highly of the primitive periods 
of the Industrial Revolution; the sclf- 
educated working-class boy growing up 
into the fiery leader; the slow and difficult 
mastery of public speaking, flourishing in 
his mature years into a deadly and exhil- 
arating gift for rhetoric and the art of 
political debate and persuasion; radical 
politics; the General Strike and the De- 
pression; Parliament and the Welfare State. 
The very representative nature of this 
sequence of life-events should not in any 
way diminish the peculiar force of Bevan 
himself. In fact, it is because these familiar 
elements were forged into so powerful a 
political instrument that this biography has 
so much to teach us of the ways of English 
socialist politics. There was, throughout 
Bevan’s life, the same natural instincts for 
non-conformity and rebellion which have 
made Labour leaders so compelling in 
opposition - and so awkward and uncertain 


THE LA 


TRADITION 


in power. There was the same conjunction 
of principle and empiricism in his political 
approach. He absorbed Marxism without 
ever being a Marxist. He remained flexible 
without appearing, except in the uncertain 
periods at the end, to be compromising 
political principle. He was a principled 
democratic socialist - a leader in whom the 
best in the democratic traditions remained 
always to the fore, in many ways, in spite 
of his political foresight, a political idealist. 
In this sense he both belonged to and sur- 
passed the “empirical” approach to poli- 
tics which has bedevilled British socialism 
for so long. On the strength of this volume 
I feel I want to say, without the slightest 
sense of condescension, that he is as great 
as it is possible for a political leader to 
become in that tradition. 

His commitment to the Labour movement 
was unshakeable. Yet he combined this 
with an unremitting view that by this instru- 
ment the forms of life in a capitalist society 
could be fundamentally transformed. He 
was willing to move by stages without ever 
becoming a gradualist. Through his eyes 
one can still sce - though it is increasingly 
hard to believe - that even Parliament, 
whose traps he fully appreciated, could be- 
come the instrument of a peaceful but pro- 
found social revolution. That was, in his 
hands, a great and challenging ideal - I 
believe the central and commanding vision 
of his political life. No matter how deep 
the division between himself and the 
machinery of the leadership - crude and 
bureaucratic then as it is now - the enemy, 
for him, was always the capitalist class and 
its executive arm, the Tory Party. Perhaps 
that seems to us now a simple faith, but it 


can be far too lightly pushed or sneered 
aside in our search for more Utopian os 
revolutionary paths through our present 
troubles. He is the only Labour politician 
I have ever heard who could use the phrase 
“ democratic socialism ” without making me 
squirm. 

I believe that, in Foot’s biography, these 
elements are given their proper weight in 
Bevan’s life primarily because Michael Foot 
is himself one of the few socialist poli- 
ticians for whom this is any more a trans- 
cending and revolutionary political creed. 
In lesser hands, in smaller minds, in more 
corrupted souls, the vision has dwindled 
away into liberalism and social democracy. 
The book is, therefore, engaged in the very 
best sense. Bevan is seen as part of a 
living political debate which is still in pro- 
gress, though it is weaker now than when 
he was alive: part of a living political 
tradition which is still active somewhcre ia 
the Labour movement, though it grows less 
active and more inert year by year. It is 
not an apologia for Bevan as a man so 
much as an apologia for a certain way of 
political life, a certain kind of politics, The 
best part of the book are the clashes with 
Churchill and the coalition government, for 
here the working-class politician takes his 
classic stance, and the élan and skill with 
which Bevan handled himself in these years 
are themselves classic. That is a passage 
- the war and the Health Service - for any 
socialist, whatever his line, to be proud of. 
The difficult encounters with the leadership, 
the uncertainty of temperament in opposi- 
tion, the restless years in the Gaitskell 
shadow and the terrible debates at Brighton 
in 1957 lie ahead. 


Alan Lovell 


Ray Gosling’s two worlds 


Sum Total, by Ray Gosling. (Faber, 18s.) 
One of the qualities I’ve liked about Ray 
Gosling’s writing in Peace News is his will- 
ingness to experiment. I found it very re- 
freshing to read somebody who so obvi- 
ously cared about the words he used and 
the shapes into which he organised them. 
His autobiography, Sum Total, has this 
same quality. The broken time-scheme and 
the variety of styles that Gosling uses make 
the book a patchwork quilt, though a care- 
fully put together one. 


Though he is still only 23, Ray Gosling’s 
life has been unconventional enough to 
make the enterprise of writing an auto- 
biography a worthwhile one. Born in a 
working-class home, he had a pretty 
straightforward childhood. But when he 
was still in school he started to work on the 
railway as a signalman in his holiday and 
at weekends. After a gap he went to 
Leicester University. In Leicester he started 
to run dances where rock-and-roll bands 
made up of Leicester kids could play the 
kind of music they liked for an audience 
that wanted it. After a year at the univer- 
sity he left and divided his time between 
working on the railway and running the 
dances, - 


The enterprise came to the notice of the 
Albemarle Committee (set up by the Gov- 
ermment to enquire into the “state of 
youth” in this country), and a club was 
set up which Gosling and some of the other 
youngsters ran under the auspices of the 
Committee. After a couple of years the 
club folded up. Gosling himself was 
beaten up by some of the people associated 


with it because they didn’t like the account 
he gave of them in a pamphlet he wrote 
for the Fabian Society, Lady Albemarle’s 
Boys. 


The nicest thing about Sum Total is the 
perspective Ray Gosling keeps the events 
in. Unlike most autobiographies, you are 
not made to feel that his life is the most 
important thing in the world. Throughout 
there is a sense of something small-scale 
but good and valuable happening. 


The book is conceived in a very personal 
idiom. Gosling’s introspections dominate 
the book, and only early on does he try to 
create other people in any objective way. 
Yet for a book that is so personal in con- 
ception, Sum Total has a curiously imper- 
sonal feeling. Even more curious, the book 
is most impersonal at the points where the 
style seems to be highly personal and where 
Gosling seems most involved in the events. 
The break-up of the youth club at Leicester 
is described in an evocative impressionistic 
way, but so sketchily that it’s hard even to 
know what the facts are, let alone the 
reasons for the break-up. Here I feel Ray 
Gosling deliberately getting in the way, 
preventing the reader from finding out what 
he wants to know. Communication breaks 
down; you get that irritated feeling that 
there is much more to all this if only you 
could get through the barriers. And you 
also feel that Gosling hasn’t come to terms 
with his experience, not enough, at least, 
to write about it. 

The book is at its best where Gosling is 
least involved and where the writing is 
generally conventional, direct and simple. 
The description of work in a leather factory 


is very well done. Best of all is the 
description of life as a railway signalman. 
The isolation, where a man’s voice that you 
hear almost every day of your working life 
belongs to somebody you have never seen, 
and the responsibility, where one mistake 
could lead to hundreds of deaths, are beau- 
tifully caught. There is a very affectionate 
description of an old signalman, “ There 
was Wispy, most of all Wispy. He was 
sixty-seven and two years over retiring age. 
Wispy, people said, was a Communist. But 
to me he was the first man I ever met who 
was in al! sincerity and honesty for the 
workers and of the workers. He would 
bring his literature from the Soviet Weekly 
to Tribune to work with him. The men, 
even his enemies, would bring their union 
dues and their union troubles to him. He 
was for strikes over wages. He was out 
for large differentials in the signalling 
grades. . . . Wispy said - nationalisation, 
it’s made it worse, lad. Before we had 
bosses. Now you don’t know who your 
bosses are, and they does you down just the 
same. How can you have nationalisation 
in a capitalist society? He explained the 
wages structure to me. Wages structure 
and rates - it’s a fascinating business. .. . 
It was the lessons from him that drew me 
more than anything into taking Economics 
as a third for the Sixth Form course.” 


The weakness of Sum Total is Ray Gos- 
ling’s failure to make any connection be- 
tween the world Wispy represented and the 
world of the “ pop” star and the rock-and- 
roll band that he moved into. It’s a crucial 
connection and would have told us a lot 
both about Ray Gosling and the society 
we live in. I hope he makes it one day. 
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The tragedy of Nehru 


For cheer idolatory it would be hard to 
beat Norman Cliff's article (Peace News, 
November 9). “ Nehru’s hfe means more 
to India than those of millions of others 
put together,” “his patient attempt to nego- 
trate over Chinese claims.” “his long- 
drawn-out effort to reason with them.” Has 
he read the 400-odd diplomatic notes to 
which he refers, or only the Indian side of 
the case. as appeared from his previous 
article (Peace News, August 24) to be the 
case ? 


On the subject of this tragic conflict, Mr. 
Nehru’s admirers are doubly prejudiced: 
(a) by their automatic assumption, despite 
much evidence to the contrary, that India’s 
policies must always be just and right: 


(b) by their equally automatic assumption, 
based on the successful press, radio and tele- 
vision brainwashing of the British people 
over the past 13 years, that China is always 
in the wrong (except as regards the United 
Nations, in which it is felt she should be 
represented so as to be brought to account 
for her “ misdeeds ” !). 


Presumably it genuinely did not occur to 
those who made the protest reported on 
page 9 of your current issue that they were 
acting on the basis of one-sided informa- 
uon, Yet evidence is to be found even in 
our own press to show that their protest 
would have been better directed to the 
Indian High Cominission,. 


This is not the place to state the Chinese 
case. I would only quote here Cromwell's 
words to the Church of Scotland: 


“T beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, 
think it possible you may be mistaken.” 
Derek Bryan, 
85 Holden Road, 
London, N.12. 


We hope to publish a statement of the 
Chinese case very soon—Ed. 


Did the Russians lie? 

As a subscriber to vour paper since its early 
days, [ can no ionger continue, as your 
leading article in the November 2 issue 
might have been written by 2 Communist. 


But for Russia, there would be no nuclear 
bombs today and no bomb tests. 


She will not agree to inspection as she 
wants to lie and cheat over these, just as 
she has done in Cuba. 

Who built the wall in Berlin? Not the 
USA. Who put troops into Hungary and 
East Berlin to put down popular risings ? 
Not the USA. Who has vetoed and blocked 
every suggestion for the furtherance of 
peace ? Not the USA. 

I do not remember any protest in your 
paper against the abeve half as strong as 
your blame now placed on the USA. 

What about the peace ship? A short para- 
graph on your back page, but no criticism 
of Russia, oh no! 

In conclusion I may say that I am a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

A, Gray Pickard, 

Raby Lodge, 

7 South Downs Road, 

Hale, Altrincham, 


Cheshire. 


Your excellent front page comment on the 
Cuba crisis in the November 2 issue had 
one flaw, where vou speak of the “lies” 
the Russians told last September about not 
placing long-range missiles in Cuba. 

It is important for a journal whose main 
precept is that disarmament must be based 
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Chingford Nuclear Disarmament Committee, 
MRS. L. YOUNG, BROOK COTTAGE, 
WHITEHALL RD., E.4. 


on trust not to call an untruth “a lie” even 
when it is - for how can you ask. anyone to 
trust a liar?) It is even more important to 
be first sure it is a lie, no matter how you 
might then describe it. 


As for the case in point, ['m not at all sure 
they lied. [ follow foreign affairs as closely 
as time and the press will allow, but I can't 
remember the Russians promising not to 
instal missiles there, or admitting they have 
had them there. Khrushchev referred to 
“the weapons vou call offensive ” (or some 
such wording) in his message to Kennedy. 
Could they be only defensive, say, grotnd- 
to-air, for anti-aircraft purposes? I can’t 
tell from the photographs - can you? Are 
the photographs of Cuban sites? Probably, 
but how do we know? It’s not as if the 
press Or governments had never falsified 
facts before. 

Or. looking at Khrushchev’s phrase another 
way, is he lying if he thinks his offensive 
weapons are his best defence any more than 
Americans are in similar thinking ? 

Name and address withheld. 


Everyman IIl 


So Everyman JT as a “ project for peace” 
is over. It has cost a great deal of money; 
but Barnaby Martin informs us “ We had 
spoken clearly through our action to 
millions of people.” 

May I put my point bluntly? CND and the 
various Committees of 100 are sadly in 
need of financial assistance to carry on the 
practical work in the United Kingdom. 
Their success depends to a great extent on 
how much money they can spend. Mean- 
while vast amounts of money are wasted by 
a few nautical romantics. I agree with their 
ideals and intentions, but the expense is too 
much. 

Has anyone any idea of how many “ mil- 
tions of people” Everyman YI has con- 
vinced ? , 

By all means let us have ambitious ideals 
and projects, but please let us watch our 
purse. 

JT. Edmund Hosegood, 

Hatfield College, 

Durham. 


Thanks 


I would like to thank you sincerely for 
sending Peace News to me each week that 
I was at Werrington House Detention 
Centre. 

May I also take this opportunity to thank 
all those very kind people who sent letters 
and messages of support? It made life 
much more bearable, believe me! 

Timothy J. Fox, 

89 Chiddesden Road, 

Basingstoke, Hants. 


‘ 


Safe places 


When I read the report in the national 
press that Pat Arrowsmith and Wendy But- 
lin had fled to Western Ireland I thought 
they must have made the statement with 
their tongues in their cheeks. But on read- 
ing the same statement in Peace News I am 
dumbfounded. 


Does not this attitude that there are safe 
places undermine much of the CND case 
that no one will be safe should nuclear war 
be started in any one part of the globe ? 
Is it not also part of their case that nuclear 
war means the end of civilisation ? 

If there are safe places then Civil Defence 
has its possibilities. 

I{ there are safe places, then much of the 
CND case will have to be altered and the 
opposition to war, nuclear or otherwise, will 
have to revolve round moral issues and 
fundamental ‘changes in man’s nature rather 
than around the self-preservation of the 
human race. 

Nora Page, 

23 Kenmare Gardens, 

London, N.13. 


Critics of the people who, believing the 
cities to be doomed, left for safer ground 
during the Cuban crisis, should stop to con- 
sider that what they are really doing is up- 
holding the non-existent virtue of waiting 
for death on a particular spot. People fully 
acquainted with the devastation potential of 
nuclear war were not likely to have re- 


Letters to 
the Editor 


mained in London (or San Francisco) in the 
belief that there was any hope of helping 
survivors, so most of us stayed because we 
preferred to be first dead or simply did not 
believe it could happen while there was life 
left in us to protest. But why should we 
criticise those who acted on the completely 
normal and sane impulse to survive ? 
Carol Gorgen, 

2875 Pacific Avenue, 

San Francisco 15, 

Calif., U.S.A. 


Oxfam collection 


I am organising a collection on behalf of 
the Oxford Committee for Famine Relief. 
which will take place on Christmas Eve 
this year. The project is to canvass 7,000 
pubs, in the London area and about 1.000 
in the provinces, using 700 collectors 

We are sull very short of volunteers for 
the collection, and I should be grateful if 
any of your readers who are _ interested 
would write or telephone my office. 

The Oxford Committee, as you know, seeks 
to help the starving and distressed in other 
countries, regardless of race, colour or reli- 
gion, and we belicve that only by world 
co-operation in the solving of the basic 
human problems can world peace be 
achieved. 

David Deyong, 

30 St. Mary Abbot's Court, 

London, W.14, 


Christmas fast 

I am organising a Christmas fast for peace 
from the evening of 23 December until the 
evening of December 26 outside one of the 
central churches in London. The object of 
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the fast is to celebrate Christmas in a truly 
Christian way by distributing pacifist pro- 
paganda on the theme that money spent on 
weapons should be spent on providing the 
hungry millions of the world with the 
necessities of life. 


May I appeal to interested readers, of what- 
ever political party or religious outlook, to 
get in touch with me (telephone MIT 5127, 
or write enclosing stamped addressed enve- 
lope)? We shall need ten healthy, self-dis- 
ciplined people to fast the whole time, plus 
extra part-time fasters for collecting money 
and giving out literature. Money collected 
will be used tc defray expenses, and the 
balance will go to some organisation like 
“War on Want.” 

Terry Parkhouse, 

St Eastfields Road, 

Mitcham, Surrey. 


Tax refusal 


I have been acting as secretary for CATNA 
(Committee Against Tax for Nuclear Arms), 
and wish to notify your readers that, as 
from November 16, all enquiries regarding 
this form of protest should be addressed to 
David Markham, Lear Cottage, Coleman’s 
Hatch, Hartfield, Sussex. 


The greatest difficulty which has been met 
with by tax refusers has been lack of 
specific legal advice on both the national 
and international level. I feel that_there 
must be readers of Peace News qualified to 
give such advice, and appeal to them to gct 
in touch with David Markham at the above 
address, 

Pat O'Connell, 

27 Warminster Road, 

London, S.E.25. 


WE ARE YOU 


LEPERS ARE HEALED 


(15s provides sandals, and off then to work) 


REFUGEES ARE HOUSED 


(£33 provides a Prefab Home) 


SCHOOLS ARE BEING BUILT 
(£300 provides an African School) 


WELLS ARE BEING DUG 


(£100 provides fresh water to thirsty village) 
ORPHANS ARE BEING SHELTERED 


(£25 provides a year’s keep to an Algerian Refugee) 


CHILDREN ARE BEING TAUGHT 


(£1 provides a year’s primary education in the Congo) 


Your gift will help to build a better world. We forward without deduction. 
Save a life by using your pen. Received in gratitude by Hon. Treasurer, The 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road, London W5 


Clothes desperately required. War on Want Depot, Cossack 


Stores, Caxton Street South, London, E.16. 


MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


6s. per doz. 


UNIQUE Christmas Cards from Jerusalem—tis. each. They are hand-made 
and have real flowers from the Holy Land. All cards post free. 
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Hugh Brock reports on the first international direct action conference 


CALL FOR WOR 


“In all our countries we should turn the 
moral revulsion against nuclear weapons 
into an active revolt against militarism and 
the society which breeds it, seeking at the 
same time to build the basis of a new, non- 
violent society.” ; 

This plea, made in a speech by a delegate 
from the French Action Civique Non- 
Violente, drew a warm response from the 
floor at the first international conference of 


supperters of non-violent direct action held 
in Amsterdam last week-end. 

Called by the Committee of 100 and the 
Japanese Zengakurcn, with the organisa- 
tional help of the Dutch 1962 Committee, 
the conference was attended by 70 delegates 


and observers from Belgium, Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland, Japan and the 
USA. 


Marca Pannella of the strong Italian dele- 


Report from the London Acting Committee 


‘General Strike 


The successive calls for a World Wide 
General! Strike for Peace are not made in 
the fond hope that such a strike will imme- 
diately happen. We are not so naive, Our 
object is, by means of individual acts, to 


make ordinary people question some 
accepted ideas. 


When, having tried and failed to get some 
existing body to organise the strike, we re- 
luctantly decided we must become an “Act- 
ing” Committee, little time remained We 
duplicated two hasty letters, One, calling 
for token stoppages, we sent to 500 Shop 
Stewards Committces and TU branches, re- 
ceiving two replies; the other, calling for a 
eave strike mas distrioutd by ourselves. 
eace News Circulati 
Fede Ge che tion Dept., and the 


Short though the remaining time was, we 
received letters of support from all ‘over 
Britain. One Glasgow correspondent 
offered to fast for the week (we don't know 


for Peace’ 


yet whether he did). One friend started to 
organise a picket outside the War Office; 
but as Parliament was in session and we 
saw no gain in quiet arrest, we called it off. 
Others wrote letters, loaned time and dupli- 
cators, and although we did not solicit 
money, two discerning correspondents sent 
a total of 30s. 

An Anglo-Catholic anarchist wrote to say 
we were hypocrites, and an old peace cam- 
paigner to say the only hope was for 
10,000 people to chain themselves to rail- 
ings in Whitehall. Mirror columnist Cas- 
sandra quoted our letter, adding “T love 
these wacky people.” 


The effect of this small activity was most 
encouraging. Sympathy came from some 
quite unexpected quarters. Several people, 
for instance a paraffin seller, decided they 
could take action themselves. 

The third strike call will be in Spring (date 
not yet decided). We hope all who approve 
will now take part. 


Manchester police break up 
‘100’ meeting: 20 arrests 


paste is peers ne City of Manchester 
e you can legally pitch your soap-box. 
The Public Assembly felled by the N.W. 
Committee of 100 at the Victoria Monu- 
ment last Saturday demonstrated this fact 
to the public. There was no sit-down and 
marshals kept a path clear for passers-by. 
Nevertheless, twenty people were arrested 
for “ obstructing the police.” 


Short speeches were made from the steps of 
the monument for a few minutes before the 
police moved in. From then onwards 


Walter Morrison 
Ban-the-Bomb rides 
on Glasgow Subway 


On Saturday, November 3, about 14 - 
bers of the Scottish Committee of 100 ex. 
perimented with a new type of sit-in in 
Glasgow, This took the form of an eight- 
hour vigil with posters on the underground 
railway, which consists of an inner and 
outer circle, each circular journey taking 
half an hour. This proved most effective 
as it brought members into direct contact 
with the general public. People were 
noticeably affected, and were compelled to 
read our quotations on Civil Defence, Lord 
Home, etc., though for a time the transport 
employees were puzzled by this new form 
of demonstration. With larger numbers this 
form of protest could be extended to buses 
and even kept going for a week or more. 
London tubes would, I am sure, be the 
deal place for this type of action. 


speakers were arrested in  mid-sentence 
while indignant members of the audience 
shouted about democracy and free speech. 
The message of the demonstration went 
directly home, needing none of the subtle 
argument with which one must interpret a 
sit-down to the man-in-the-strect. 


It was not only speakers who were arrested. 
Some were forcibly removed to vans because 
they were carrying banners, others, appar- 
ently, for simply being present wearing a 
CND badge, Strangest case was that of a 
middle-aged woman wearing the sash of 
“Women Against War.” “You must tell 
me what to do,” she said gently in court, 
“because I am not used to being arrested. 
I asked the policeman if I could stay if I 
stood by the railings where dozens of 
people stood all afternoon. He said I could 
not. I then asked him if he was going to 
arrest all those people by the railings, but 
he said he was not going to.” The police 
witness grudgingly admitted that this was a 
true account of the conversation, but the 
accused was found guilty. 

Throughout the afternoon a drunk stag- 
gered among the crowd, thrusting his face 
into the faces of the police, tapping them 
on the shoulder, shouting an indiscriminate 
repertoire of religion and general abuse. 
He was not arrested. He was not, of 
course, wearing a CND badge. Nor was he 
a Quaker woman who just wanted to stand 
in silent witness to peace. 

One of the 20 people arrested at the 
demonstration, Brian Banford, has been 
sentenced to 25 days’ imprisonment for re- 
fusing to pay a fine. Others who refused 
are being given time to pay. 


gation indicated the trend internationally 
when, describing the Italian movement, he 
said: ‘We started off by calling for uni- 
lateral disarmament of atomic weapons 
only, But we are now beginning to under- 
stand that this means opposing all military 
organisations.” 


This view was embodied in the first of 24 
propositions adopted by the conference at 
its closing session on Monday: 
“We see our primary object as total 
opposition to nuclear weapons and 
nuclear bases, and from this standpoint 
we have built and are building a peace 
movement of a new kind and of dimen- 
sions without precedent. Given this 
primary object, it is apparent that the 
thinking of many of us has moved and 
is moving from an anti-bomb to an anti- 
war position, but this does not alter our 
starting point and the ground for a move- 
ment of the widest character that this 
makes possible.” 
The conference was determined from the 
start that it was not gathering to set up a 
new international organisation. but was 
looking forward to the organisations repre- 
sented playing a full and active part in 
building up a world-wide nuclear disarma- 
ment movement under the umbrella of the 
“international ” likely to be set up at the 
conterence of non-aligned peace movements 
to be held in Oxford in January, 1963. 
The direct actionists at Amsterdam ex- 
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pressed the hope in Proposition 14 that 
contact between them would be maintained 
“ through established sympathetic and co- 
operating bodies such as the War Resisters 
International, Zengakuren, World | Peace 
Brigade, Peace News, and the Committee of 
100,” adding: “The WRI has an informa- 
tion service which could be developed if it 
is provided with news from all interested 
and we urge all of them to use 


roups, 
ames ttre It also asked the WRI to 
consider acting as a continuation and 


liaison committee for the conference and 
for non-violent action groups throughout 
the world. ; 

The conference welcomed proposals which 
would be going from the German Easter 
March Committee to the London confer- 
ence that there be room in the new inter- 
national for a section with special interests 
in non-violent action: that marches should 
be organised in East and West European 
countries focussed on disengagement 
Central Europe and where possible starting 
from or ending at NATO and Warsaw Pact 
bases; that attempts should be made_ to 
organise simultaneous West and East Ger- 
man marches to the East-West German 
border without crossing it; and that the 
1963 Easter Marches should include, among 
other slogans, “ We will not have foreign 
bases in our country.” 4 f 

A further report on the concluding sessions 
of the conference will appear next week. 


Remembrance demonstrations 


Reports have been received of Remem- 
brance Day demonstrations all over the 
country. Unfortunately, owing to pressure 
of space. we are able to print only a few. 
In Hemel Hempstead six young nuclear dis- 
armers went to the War Memorial on Sun- 
day after the Remembrance Day service 
had finished, They had a banner which 
said: “They died to Jet us live. Please let 
us live.” There was a protest from the 
British Legion, but Geraldine Lord, secre- 
tary of the group of demonstrators, said: 
“We couldn't think of a better time and 
place to demonstrate against future wars.” 
In Witney, Oxfordshire, CND and YCND 


ne EERO 


From |. F. Stone’s Weekly 


Sweden defied 
Cuba blockade 


Neutral Sweden, it seems, defied Ken- 
nedy's naval blockade of Cuba. The 
Swedish government was known [to 
be opposed to the blockade, and on 
October 27 the Foreign Policy Board 
of the Swedish government issued a 
communique citing the principles of 
freedom of the seas. “ Under this 
principle,” it said, “naval vessels 
from one nation may not in peace 
time interfere with ships of other 
nations in international waters.” On 
Oct. 30 Richard Fryklund revealed in 
a now-it-can-be-told story in the 
Washington Star: 

“There were many encounters, how- 
ever, Planes tracked many ships, and 
destroyers came to ask them by 
blinker code who they were, what 
they carricd, and where they were 
bound. One Swedish freighter was 
intercepted and queried, but it 
blandly ignored all of the signals and 
steamed on past the destroyers.” 


members held a vigil during the British 
Legion service and afterwards laid a wreath 
of white chrysanthemums in the form of 
the ND symbol. One hour later the wreath 
had been removed, writes our correspon- 
dent, “by some (patriotic ?) person or 
persons.” 

In Liverpool two representatives of Mersey- 
side YCND laid a wreath shaped in the 
CND symbol on the Liverpool War Mem- 
orial. 

In Glasgow on the night before Remem- 
brance Day 50 ministers took part in a vigil 
at the cenotaph. Albert Goodheir reports: 
“The initiative for the vigil was taken by a 
group of ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land and other churches, who also organ- 
ised a demonstration against nuclear 
weapons in September, Seventy ministers 
marched through Glasgow carrying anti- 
nuclear slogans and more than 150 have 
declared themselves unilateralists, This is 
only a minority among Scottish ministers, 
but the opposite view is being held with 
many misgivings, and it is increasingly 
difficult to find a minister willing to defend 
the bomb in public. One who did so re- 
cently proved so unconvincing that several 
of his hearers, previously uninterested, 
joined CND.” 


Apology 


We apologise for a printing error in the 
first paragraph of the article on “ Bishops 
and the bomb” by Kenneth Leech which 
appeared in last week’s Peace News. The 
second sentence should have read, “ What 
the writer did not mention was that the 
Church Times itself can equally be relied 
on to run true to form, for since the Bishop 
of Manchester wrote a short article in 


‘February. 1958, no article has appeared in 


its columns putting the unilateralist case, 
although on several occasions it has pub- 
lished non-unilateralist or anti-CND articles, 
including a singularly ill-informed attack on 
the Committee of 100.” The words in 
italics were omitted or jumbled up. 
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NEXT SATURDAY 


24 November 


11.30 am.— 8.30 p.m. 
Whitefields Memorial Hall, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


Peace News Christmas Fair 


Guest of Honour: Helen Allegranza 


introduced by Peace News Chairman, Vera Brittain, at 3 p.m. 


Miss Peace 1962 Contest ® Film Show 


Folk Songs ® War on Want Exhibition 


Running Buffet from 12 noon ® Sideshows 


Best-dressed doll competition ® Portraits 


Gifts @ Books @ Pottery® Preserves 


Fruit and Flowers © Cakes ® Swects © Toys 


if you cannot come yourself, send a gift to represent you 


Published by Peace News Led., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N. 


1, and printed in Great Britain ty Good-win Press Ltd., 135 Poathill Road, Loadon, N.4. 
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